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Delineations 



This book is intended as a description of models of 
existing programs and as a survey of practices that 
have appeared succe^ful in the training of teachers 
for gifted and talented students. It is not designed 
to promote a specific model, but rather to present 
alternative models with their unique strengths and 
weaknesses. The book also examines some 
questions which are raised by these teacher training 
models and makes some specific recommendations. 
The scope is limited to programs designed for 
^the training of teachers. for the gifted and talented. 
It is understood that many programs and proce- 
dures for educating teachers of other groups of 
exceptional children may have specific applica- 
bility. A further limitation of the book is that it 
deals with general procedural models rather than 
specific methods to' be employed in the day to day 
training of a teacher. 
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Gifted Children, she has been a regional supervisor 
for gifted programs for the Office of Education of 
the State of Illinois. She also has completed a one 
year internship in the Office of Gifted and Tal- 
ented, US Office of Education, 
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Assumptions and Issues 



OUR SOCIETY is constantly changing; Our 
knowledge is growing so rapidly that'cxperts 
in each field can scarcely keep up, textbooks arb 
out of date before they are published, our values 
are radically different from those of our parents 
The only constant is change itself. Alvin Toffler 
calls it Future Shock arid points us to this stagger- 
ing data: 

The last ^^50, 000 years of man's existence can 
be divided into 800 lifetimes. 650- were spent 
in caves, 730 without communication from 
one lifetime to another, 796 without measure- 
ment of^time, 798 without electric motors: 
The overwhelming majority of all the 
material goods we use in daily living have 
been created in our present lifetime. 

The earth's urban population will double in 
eleven years. . 

Half the energy consumed by mjtn-in the last 
2,000 years has been consumed in the last ^ 
100. 

There is a doubling of the total output of 
goods and services in advanced societies about 
every fifteen years, and the doubling times are 
shrinking. 

It took the human race more than one million . 
years to be able to travel at 100 mph, 58 more 
years to travel 400 mph, 20 years to double 
that, and only 22 years to increase this to 
18,000 mph. 

New chemical elements were discovered at 
about the rate of one every 200 years prior to 
and including the 15th century. Since 1900 
we have been isolating the remaining ele- 
- nrients at a rate of about one every three years. 

< The total number of scientific journals and 
articles is doubling every fifteen years ' 
. (Tofncr, 1970) 

Education, especially the education of gifted and 
talented children, has failed to keep pace wiih the 
changes in society. Gifted children, who will be 
among the leaders of tomorrow, are at present, 
among the most bored in our classrooms, and few of 
those who do not withdraw or drop out ever realize 



• * their full potential. As educators, we are given thfe-- 
challenge of preparing students to be successful 
adults, but we no longer have the satisfaction of 
knowing they will live in a society similar to our 
own and preparing them for it. If we continue to 
educate them to live in a world like the one we 
know, we will continue to. educate them to the 
past, and not the future which Is rushing at all of 
us with ever increasing speed. 

The teac'her is the most important person in this 
picture. It is the teacher who must translate theory 
into practice, help students acquire the skills of 
discovery, instill a love of learning, impart the tools 
for gaining new knowledge and analyzing the 
known, and guide students toward .the ability to 
accept values different from their own. Above all, * 
it is teachers who must provide students with a way 
to adapt to a constajntly changing World. If our 
teachers are to be adequately prepared for this 
task, they- themselves must learn how to become 
facilitators of the change process. They must 
encourage school systems to be innovative and to 
keep abreast of community needs. They must be 
innovators in their classrooms by developing alter- 
native ways to teach instead of trying to fin(l the 
*Vight" way. Parents have a right to expecr from 
them an attitude of acceptance of change which will 
keep those students from withdrawal or attachment 
to a constantly vanishing past or obsolescent pres- 
ent. Teachers must develop in their students an ' 
ability to deal effectively with change, so that they 
may be released into society as fully participating, 
productive^ and successful^persons — persons capa- 
ble of realizing their potential. If teachers are to 
be agents or facilitators of change, their training 
needs to reflect this need for developing attitudes, 
and skills which will enable them to carry out this 
function. ' 

7 . • 

Th^ Teacher's Role in School System Change 

Writers and researchers in the fields of education 
an4 sociology have considered' the key role of 
teachers in the process of educational change. 
Leithwood and Russel (1974) state that 

while the principal is a centre of communica- 
tion the teacher has ultimate responsibility for 
effecting classroom change and hence the 
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initiaiion of change by the principaJ must be 
, as a stimulant to the teacher's assumption of 
responsibility for change. Such initiation 
cannot be forced nor should it reduce the 
teacher's important decision-making responsi- 
bilities, but only make clearer how the princi-. 
pal- can be used to facilitate the chafigesr 
envisioned *by the teacher. Most irnportant, 
the teacher must be made aware that his 
actions are endorsed and supported by the 
principal, (p. 9) 

Lcithwdod and Russel are especially cjncerned 
. with the teachers role and responsibili'.y^in curri- 
culum development and believe that only the 
teacher can make necessary decisions dealing with 
specification of objectives, -accumulation of mate- 
. rials, choosing instructional techniques; and 

* evaluation. They see the most reajistic situation as 
being one of substantial support for the t(>acher 
through relevant inservice training and consulta- " 
live persons/agencies prepared to act on needs they 
have identified with the. teacher. They conclude 
that teacher responsibility for curriculum does not 

' imply that administi c^cive personnel, subject matter 
specialists, consultants, and curriculum developers 
cannot assist the teachtT. Teachers should be 
responsible for specifying objectives, identifying 
needs, critically evaluating materials and strate- 
gies, and making the final, decision about adoption 
or adaptation (within budget limitations), for "it is 
the teacher who is ultimately held accountable for 
hhc students subjected to the curriculum" (p. 20). 

.. Fox (1966) presents *a .somewhat different point 
(it vie.w : 

Typirally. however, the focus at the .school 
level is on what is to be changed and on the 
innovation to be introduced, with teachers as ^ 

1 aOi^Xget, rather than on a process of problem- 
solving. Tlie driving force for educational 
change is seen as coming from the outside? 
LJttle attention has been given to the knoW'- 

. leclg(;s, skills, strategies and processes involved 
in teachers and school staffs diagnosing the 

* ' actual need for change,, identifying and 
^ selecting or creating a variety of alternative 
' approaches, developing strategies for the trial 

of one or" more apf)roaches, gathering data 
during the pioc* ss of change, modifying and 
adapting the change plan in view of experi- 
ence, using both i=n^schooI and out-ofHschool 
resources wisely, asse.ssing 4.he consequences of 
the change efforts and sharing the results of 
. such efforts with others within the profession 
(p. 23) . 

Fox continues by examining the characteristics 
and knowledge, that will enable teachers to play . 



ttreir role effectively in the process of general 
educational change as a function of tlie uniqueness 
of educational change. Some of the unique aspects 
which have implications for teacher needs are: 

1. "The innovation is likely to require change in 

the behavior of the teacher, ^ith accompanying 

changCjS in his attitudies, understandings, skills 

and values." 
* . . * 

2. Arf^innovation„is niore likely to be adapted than 
/adopted because of the differences in school 
situations. ^ 

3. Innovation for the teacher may involve the use 
of new conceptual tools by the teacher, a^new 
orientation toward interacting with students, or 
the applicatton of an inquiry approach to 
learning. 

4. Teachers are involved actively in a number of 
roles in the change process: innovator, adopter, 
adapter, action researcWr, diffuser . . . "rather, 
than simply being targ^^ for someone else's 
change efforts." \ 

5. "Teachers feel they are not fre^ agents to change 
current practice but are bound to the expecta- 
tions of parents, school administrators and their 
own colleagues" (p. 23). '1 

Even though particular changes \in behavior or 
program may be welcomed by theueacher, their 
very newness makes it difficult for parents, admin- 
istrators, or children to predict the course of affairs 
and shakes their, confidence in the teacher. There 
is dis-ease until the old behavior is reestablished or 
the new behavior institutionalized. Fox offers addi- 
tional insight by presenting the model shown in 
Figure 1. In this model the teacher aWd/or' the 
school staff are engaged in a process ofc problem 
solving c^s they work to improve the educational 
program. Becoming familiar ^with a p*'articular 
innovation which has been used elsewhere may 
help the sfaff to clarify a concern they hkve had 
before, but unless the new ideas speak to sofhe kind 
of concern, it is highly unlikely that they will be 
adopted, utilized effectively, or institutionalized. In 
other words, a consultant, univeirsity professor, 
researcher, or other outsider does not stimulate 
lasting change in an educational system unless 
srve^Hi-Uci3JKiitu)ns are met within the school system 
itself, within the teacher, and within the inter.aiftive 
relationship that exists between the outsider land 
the staff of the schoolt Once a certain innovation is 
adapted and adopted, the teacher also plays a key; 
role in the evaluation of the success of practices, 
making needed improvements and disseminating 
information about successes. • • \ 

These threes authors present two ojF the basic 
views of the teacher's role in educational changt 
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The first, presented by Leithwood and RusscI, 
assumes that the principal or some other person 
will be the Initiator, while the teacher will have the 
major role in deciding what is to be changed and 
how. Tox sees the teacher in all of the roles, includ- 
ing initiator, on the basis of needs identified b^ the 
teacher. The third view of the teacher's role is 
alluded to in the first quote from Fox. This view 
sees the teacher as an object to be changed and/or , 
as an instrument to carry out someone else's deci- 
sions about changes. 

Of the three roles, the view taken in this book is 
that the most effective is the problem solving ap- 
proach, since changes accomplished Hy this method 
will be based on a need felt by the teacher, will be 
developed to fit the unique school situation, and 
hence can have a lasting effect. Fox's conception of 
this role, however. Hoes not describe tw^ of the 
major drawbacks of this approach to change. First, 
it leaves all the responsibility for initiation and 
recognition of needs to the teacher, seemingly 



withouL considering the iinpact of a persuasive out- 
sider. An outsider who can <:reate a^ sense of 
dissatisfaction with the status quo is necessary in 
many cases to develop a recognition of problems by 
the teacher. In' some schools, nothing would 
happen if all the impetus for change were to come 
from the teachers. Second, assuming this attitude 
toward the process of change appears to require 
more time, effort, and nnoney than the other 
^ conceptions and thus requires a greater comrnit- 
ment from the school as a whole. For this reason, 
few schools have a problem solving approach to 
educational change. If the changes are to be rele- 
vant and lasting, the extra time and effort will be 
well spent. 

Regardless of the role one expects a teacher to 
assume in the total picture, that teacher must be 
able to accept changes and develop alternative 
attitudes, skills, and abilities which will enable him 
or her to carry out the^ necessary changes 
successfully. 
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Figure J Educational innoifotion and change through a process of problem, solving. 



The Teacher's Role in Classroom '^hange 

-Xlie-_teacher's role in classroom innovation is 
similar to his or her role in the larger context of 
school system change. In addition to considering 
changes in basic techniques, curriculum, texts, and 
other such areas, however, the teacher needs to be 
able to adapt certain techniques to the differing 
needs of unique students. The class as a group will 
change from year to year, and some of the most 
s^uccpssful n\ethods used with one group will fail 
Utterly with a'iipther because of differences in social 
interaction, abilities, space, and other characteris- 
tics of the children. 

The school population is changing even more 
rapidly now than in. the past. Carl Rogers (1969) 
lists some of the characteristics he sees as part of an 
"emerging person of tomorrow." That person is 
one who : . 

•Values authenticity. 

• Is opposed to highly structured, inflexible 
institutions. * 

• Finds educational institutions mostly^ irrcle- 
. vant and futile. ' 

• Is a searching person without any neat an- 
swers. 

• Is highly aware. 

• Is active in the pursuit of causes in which he. 
believes. 

ind most of all, '*He wants hu learning to involve 
feelings, to involve the living of learnings, the 
application of relevant knowledge, a rhcaning in 
the here and now" (p. 220). r 

Students in a semincir conducted by the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Chil;. 
dren narly in 1975 expressed the same desires 
pointeil out by Rogers. They wanted more course 
choices; more career education and counseling; 
fewer requirements; internship and apprenticeship 
experiences; and teachers who "can get into your 
skin and See what's going on inside of you." Most of 
all they wanted to relate learning to life. 

As more and more of these "persons of tomor- 
row" enter classrooms, teachers will be calleji'-on to 
demonstrate the connection between learning and 
life. The teacher will have to be able to assume the 
problem solving role in his or her individual class- 
room with help from both outsiders (other teachers,- 
consultants, researchers, professors, administrators, 
curriculum specialists, parents, and others) and 
insiders (students). In each classroom, the teachets 
will need to be the facilitators of problem solving 
processes more and more, the imparters of informa- 
tion less and less. 



The Teacheji^'s Role in Developing Attitudes, 
Skills, and Abilities in Students 

The teacher's most important function as a change 
agent lies in the realm of the changes he or she \% 
able to effect in students. The most relevant evalu- 
ations of educational programs are based in the 
amounts and kinds of changes, both positive and 
neg^ativej that have occurred in the target popula- 
tion. The ultimate evaluation, of course, is in the 
lives of the students themselves. But in addition, to 
producing changes in students, the teacher will be 
called on to develop skills, attitudes, and values 
which will assist students to live and work produc- 
tively in our constantly changing world and not be 
victimize^, by it. f 

What Should Students Be Taught? 

Before examining the teacher's role in developing 
changes in students, it would be well to take a look 
at some of the basic skills, attitudes, values, and 
knowledges that students are likely to need in the 
future. . 

1. The successful adult of the future will need to 
be creative. Since society will be very different 
much moi*e quickly than ever before, and will con-, 

* tinue to change at an'ever increasing rate, people ■ 
must learn the skills of developing alternative 'be- 
haviors and new ways of dealing with others, alter- 
nate ways of earning a liv^ing, and new ways c|f 
protecting themselves from an' alien erivironment. 

2. The successful adult of tornorroiv will jieed 'to ' 
be able to accept, and' probably develop for him- 
self value systems different from those 4xe presently ■ 
holds. One 'need only look at the^ differences be- 
tvyeen the behaviors of parents and children, 
hetv een middle aged and young'" adults, and 
between ultraurban and rural famiHes in order to • 
recognize some ^of the radical discrepancies in 
values which mark our society and to get a feel for 
the conflicts engendered by these discrepancies. As 
a culture and as a nation we are becoming increas- 
ingly dependent on other nations and cultures of 
whose values \^e know relatively little. The entire 
world is becoming "smaller" and more interdepen- 
dent. We have to learn how to deal effectiv^ely with 
all peoples, of the world. In order to be able to c . 
develop new value systems and accept those that 
differ from our own, accordingly, we must come to 

a better understanding of the valuing process. We 
must learn how we acquired the values we hold and 
come to understand how and why others differ 
•from us in the premises on which they base their 
own lives and behavior. 

3. The successful adult of the future will need 
skills of acquiring,' processing, analyzing, and 
applying knowledge. Since knowledge is increasing 
so rapidly and facts *are becoming obsolete just afs 
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fast, learning must be a coniinuous process. The 
adult of the future needs to know where to find 
ne^cessary information. He or she will need to know 
how to analyze this information critically so as not 
to be deceived by error and misinformation. He 
will need to be able to sort out the most important 
and relevant from the superficial. Above all. he 
will need to be able to apply this new knowledge in 
the proper context. It is no longer enough to be 
able to recite a; list of facts; they may already have 
become history. 

4. The successful adult of the futdre mxisi * be ' 
able to predict future events en the basis of cur- 
rently avai table information, fcervan tes' theory of 
adaptational psychology* " ^'forewarned is fore- 
armed," has been supported by research on the^ . 
reactions of astronauts, displaced families, and 
industrial workers. The menial processing of 
advance data about atiy s.ubject/cuts down t^ji;' 
reaction time during the actual period of adapta- 
tion. But even mc important is the hal)it of anti- 
cipating future evt Us. "This conditioned ability to 
look ahead plays a key role i.n adaptation" (Toffler, 
U)7())^ No longer can we as.sume that the world will 
be the same 10 years From now, or that the skills 
learned yesterday will even be needed in the future. 
.Examples of once valuable trades ^no longer in 
great demand because of improved technology are 
more than abundant. The availability, low cost, 
and increasing use of electronic calculators has 
reduced the need for employees who can add and 
subtract rapidly and accurately. Even the com- 
puter, that most drastic of change agents, now 
has a multigenerational life-span, with more "gen- 
erations" yet to come. All this means that [)eople 
will have to develop the ability to make sound pre- 
dictions of the consequences of present actions. 
The old saying that "history repeats itself may still 
Have a ring of truth, but we shall have, to be 
trained to recognize it in new guise.s. 

f). The successful adult of the future nixist f)ossess 
slulh ejiabinifr h'ivi or her ^to relate effectively wit/i 
others. The turnover of people in oui live.s is con 
staniiy increasing, resulting in less time for trust to 
develop and friend^jhips to became clb.se. Thxim, we 
need to develop ways to cut through the polite 
barriers to < loseness and sharing, or else develop an 
acceptance of life with an absence of- deep friend-* 
ships. Carl Rogers (1969), in a description of what . 
he calls the "New Man," lists as one of that man's 
most important characteristics the need for new 
forms of "communication, verbal and nonverbal, 
feelingful and intellectual. Other traits are a recog- 
nition of this transient lifestyle as- characterized by 
temporary relationships and an ability to leave 
behind close relationships without, excessive conflict 
or ijiourning. 



6. THe successful adult of the future must be^ 
able to avoid'the 'disease so aptly named by Toffler 
[future shock. " The following are sorne of Toffler's 
own recommendations: 

• Meet invention with invention; design new 
personal and social change regulators-. 

• Develop new principles for planning and pac- 
ing our^wn lives. 

• Develop a riew kind of education in the 
future tense. 

• Develop specific new technological aids to in- 
crease adaptivity. . 

• Develop new institutions and organizational 
forms at the societal leyel. 

• Make conscious decisions to slow down the rate 
of turnover in our personal lives to the point 
at which we are most comfortable, i.e., main- 
tain a few "stability zones." 

• Qonscioui^ly regulate technological advance. 

• l>st the effects of new. technology on human 
lives before mass marketing it. 

These are hut a few of the skills that will be needed 
by 'the adult of tomorrow, and we -wilLno doubt 
discQver others of equal importance. However, we 
must try to do our best to predict what it is neces- 
sary to teach rather than continuing to teach what 
we have always taught simply because that's the 
way its always been done. 

What Is the Teacher's Role? ' 

The teacher's role in preparing students for the 
future is surprisingly parallel to the behav ioral style 
of the Community Change Educator in Richard 
Franklin's description of five community change 
agent styles (Gold, 1974). If a teacher assumes a 
role similar to this description, he or she will be. 
a.ssisting in. the development, in students, of the 
skills and attitudes necessary for coping with not 
just the present, but with, the future as well. And 
not just for coping with it, but for creating it. ^ 

Franklin describes four other styles - Instructor, 
Pater Familias, Advocate, and Servitor - thj^t also 
parallel the behavior of teachers.. He believes that 
the Community Change Educator is the most dis- 
tinctive and effective of the five- because of its effect 
on the client. It is also empirically grounded; in the 
work of many psychologists, including Carl Rogers,, 
and in the work of numerous educators concerned 
with teacher behavior. Franklin's description is 
much more effective than any paraphrase* 

What, briefly, are its distinctive marks? Cen- 
tral is concern by the Community Change 
Educator '[teacher] r>n an inter-group plane, 
rather than on the individual as a medium of 



Ghangc. Cculral, too, is helping thdsb who 
comprise the client system [students]/td\ !earn 
the how and why of change or deveioptnent. 
F-Ie takes initiative in generating ^MeaVning 
environment. Aims and means link together 
in this focus; substance and process, decisions 
and decision -making;/ people any! problems, 
•\soft'- feelings, and **hard" data all interpene- 
trate. Above all, human occupants of a sotia! ^ 
milieu arc perceived as much more cruciaVto 
that environment than physical aspects tor 
man-invented artifacts. Hurr/an interactipn 
between the a^ent [teacher] y'and client [stiu- 
dent] thus becomes highly emphasized, since 
the interaction is jeen ^'s parAmount in a part- 

. /lership to acti^ ate the prmjlem' solving pro- 
cess. The cl-* itw is one of openness to mutual 
change uul jnfhience. ./ 

Thi.s >Avle r conceived in part from my and 
others* work as trainers of educators in com- 
munity leadership and ryelated^ types of experi- 
mental lahoratorie.s. . ./ The Change Educa- 
tor [teacher], for :ex5(mple, bears down on 
both cognitive and emotional data in the 
situation as relevant/ to the change process 
rel ates collaboratively with the client [stu- 

. dent], helps enlarge the number of options 
open, and perceives the decision for the 
change * as the- rtfsponsibility of the client 
[student] group, jfp. 91) 

H<"- explains the ^(rhahge agent behavioral model 
and its subsequent effects using the diagram in 
Figure 2. The firs^c continuum, A-B, represents the 
range of behaviors open to a change agent. Along 
the continuum ts a potential range of mixes of 
behaviors that Can change daily, or even hourly. 
An agent coultl display Pater Familias behavior 
(fatherly protection) one moment and move to 
Change Educator behavior (inviting open, free ex-^ 
pression) the/ next. Although no change \agent 
assumes bneyrole at all times, the Instructor, Pater 
I'amilias, . Advocate, and Servitor styles lean tO\vard 
the leftside/of the scale, while the Change Educator 
tend.s to fall along the right half. 

The vertical line represents the time dimension, 
anywher-^,/ from a few days to a few years. The 
..second lipe, A '-B\ represents the effect of the style 
of the change agent on the client, in this case, the • 
student, Frahklin contends that consistent behavior 
on the A. eriil- of the scale results in the client re- 
maining dependent oh the agent's help, while con- 
sistent behavior on^.the B end of the scale produces 
clients who are confident and willing to operate 
independently of the change agent. The cheats will 
be problem solvers. The low control, freedom urg- 
ing style of the Change Educator may at first panic 
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the client group, and may not work at all with some 
members. In eduaational settings this panic .fre- 
quently can be obscVved in independent study pro- 
grams for the gifivd. When students * who ' are 
accustomed to' having their entire educational 
experience tightly dirWted from the Trout of the 
room are given the freedom to direct their own 
learning, they often wander aimlessly or balk at 
assuming responsibility for themselves. In such a 
situation a good teacher will assume a role pattern 
that gradually changes from authoritarian -Instruc- . 
tor to low level control learning facilitator. Much 
value can be gained'from the teacher being able to 
assume a variety of roles which are situation and 
context oriented and which relate directly to the 
needs of the students, rather than being tied to one 
role only. 

Educational research has supported this theory 
in relation to the teacher's role Jn the . classroom . 
Flanders (1960) found that there were four aspects 
of teacher, behavior in the classroom which led to 
superior pupil achievement and attitudes. First, the 
teacher was capabje of providing a range of roles 
from dominative supervision to discriminating sup- 
port. Second, he or she was able to'control his own 
spontaneous behavior and provide one or another 
role when he wished. Third, he had enough under- 
standing of teacher influence so that he could 
decide between several.alr^native actions b^sed on 
each situation.* Fourth, and related to success in 
the third aspect, the more successful teacher could 
observe the situation objectively and sensitive] v. 
and diagnose it accurately. . 

A further description and analysis of .the atti- 
tudes and actions of the Community Change F.du- 
cator (CCE) in ay be helpful in terms of looking at' 
the teacher's influence on students.^Below are some 
extensive excerpts from Franklins description: 

We might, t;cf begin, propose that he is a 
blend of scientist/artist, in the non-technical 



sense. Temperamentally, this may not be fully 
possible. Hypothetically, nonetheless, the 
scientist in the CCE strives?to describe reality 
ancl "tell it like it is." He is able to'sort fact 
from fancy. He puts value on experimenting. 
The artist in hipi, on the other -hand, sees 
truth beyond the* fact. He is creative, in that ^ 
he discovers the new amidst the old,.sees fresh 
mixes of familiar ingredients. He- senses the * 
potential as having validity equal with the 
pragmatic - in this case the potentialiiy of 
persons and groups to go beyond their current 
level of productivity or satisfaction. The Pater 
Fafnilias or Advocate may prove to be ai Lists. 
.The Instructor can b'c the scientist. But I see 
the CCE as more, likely to blend the experi- 
mental tradition of science with the creative 
tra'dition of the arrist. and apply these" to 
humane-relationships. His behavioral style will 
reflect the blend. He will exhibit detachment, 
yet his warmths will come through. Or is the 
word *'caring*7 His clients will sense his car- 
ing. They will come to know what ''he knows 
their (potential for) growth in independence, 
their (latent) ability to choose wisely for them- 
selves, their (budding) willingness to work in 
concert, (p, 97) ' 

, ' k 

Empathy is a more congruent characteristic 
for the CCE. It encompasses strong, positive 
feeling for. the client group, an understanding 
of j:lient difficulties thht surpasse.s words. Yet 
t^e* CCE retains a delicate detachmera from 
the group, a margin^ity that allow.s him U) be 
with but not of. He is accepted as trustworthy 
in many groups across soci^il cl.iss. interest 
and etfinic boundaries. Yet a part of him stays 
uncommitted -to the client-as-i.s, while* com 
mitted to the client's 'capacity for develop 
ment. (p 98) , ' 

lo establish a change environment, tension 
however supportive - needs to prevail between 
the CCE's vision and values, and those of the 
client system. The helping relationship be 
comes an interaction .between two ^ perspec- 
tives, the base for stimiJlating a creative ten ^ 
sion for ctiange. 

.Such a style r^rgirial, empathic is not g 
calculated to g;^iBrf)lind devotion. It is apt to 
be high-risk belruvior. I'hc Change Kducatoi 
retains his independ(MU-e. Me will nf)l, always 
meet elirnt expectations. He rnay he sVen al 
times as too progressive oi uncooperative, oi , 
disloyal to the "Establishment." But to iry to 
be closevjo a group, yet not pander .o it or bi* 
Its captive, i,s by natiare risky, (p. 98) 



The distinction: [between (he Advocate and 
|he CCE] a change agent with the Advocate 
style is committed to a problem ancl his fixed 
solution to it; the agent with the Change 
. Educator style is committed to helping people 
• «^lcarn to cQpe with the intricacies of group.'' 
"community* problem-solving and decision 
making; \\t \^ generalist \x\ terms of the 
problem, a specialist in terms of the process. 

He is also an advocate of human growth, 
of healthy interdependence, of community 
•* wholeness, (p. 98) 

lie does not, as we've seen "take over'* the 
problem. His is much more of a diagnostic 
stance,' an "exploring with the client. This 
begins with the definition; defined and rede- 
fined .through interaction. It continues 
through the analysis, the (cieative) search for 
solutions, the (critical) testing of these options 
against situational reality and the ultimate 
goal. He does not choose for the group, nor. 
does he implement the action d6cided upon. 
But he helps differentiate what the client 
needs to know throughout the pr^.cess and 
helps the client obtain .such knowJledge or 
skill including from himself. The CCE, 
better than client system ' members, is apt. to 
understand the dynamics of- the process. He 
can help them to examine these, to modify 
interpersonal blocks and to savor affective . 
strengths, to utilize latent resources of experi- 
ence and talent, to build-in the^ norm of ' 
learning from examined exptM;jence. (p. 99) 

l^is o\v?Pgain is greater understanding of ilu- 
.helping relationship, plus the plcilsxire of see- 
ing the client, increase^in stature. He and the 
client share a mutual adventure, fi^om which 
they both grow. 7'hey become "partners in 
change." (p. 99^ 

Yet. I do not see him as the latest in a chang- 
ing dynasty of saviors religious, military, 
executive, scientific. He. perhaps, ifi starting a* * 
traditioii of a different sort: without charis- 
ma, without salvation promised; but with % 
pledge to help people realize their potentiali- 
ties, keep their dreams alive, expantl their \ 
patience for the uncertain process of com-- 
munitv living. ... His only monument will be 
the mbre "competent community." (p. 105) 

The Role and Responsibility of Teacher' 
Training Programs * ' ^ . 

* . * . 

If teachers of the gifted are to 4)e successful agents 
of change in classrooms iind school systems, then 
teacher training programs must prepare them for 
this role. Through personal experience in working 



\v/fU nmny^tcaclicrs, the author lias found tliat a 
y<ignificarrt proptmoano teachers are resistant to 
changes in classroomsoT^irehQ^ in general. This 
""JTlTrHornenon is not limited to thos^'~"wiiaare older, 
as some would argue. Young, first and seconthyc^r 
teachers Inive. heen some of the most resistant to 
trying any aiew approaches >ylviie some older 
teachers rea<ly for retirement seem to he the most 
change minded. 

"Chis experience luis been supported by research, • 
part;icuhirlv tliat conducted using the Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator 04BTI), a i)ersonality inventory 
c()nc(M*ned * 'iih v: kiahlc d'fferences in personality 
that result from the way people perceive a .3 the 
^A^:i\y they judge, "We have two opposite ways in 
whi(^r^-e. become aware of things through the 
senses and ^tliVotigli^ intuition. We also have two 
opposite ways of judgiTig'- things by thinking and 
by IccMng, VV(* use all these processes, but not 
e(jually*' (Mycr,s, li)7()). Research studies on the use 
of the .VIBTI report high correlations of tcrtain 
s( ah's to suc h vaiial)lx\s as creativity, aLitonomv, 
and need lor change (Myers, \%2). 

V'f)n Farjge ( 19(52 j >U.)und that in Canada. , the 
huuitive types, especiallyV.NFP* the enttuVsiastic. 
•persuasive innovating type were highly rated as 
/practice tc^tuhers but wcmt seldoii^Jound in tire , 
})ul)lic schooLs. A dc^scri ption from . the manual 
(MycMs. 1970) lists -the* following characteristics as 
tyi)ical of type KNFP: always seeing new posslbili- 
ti(\s. ^/l^'u^Ways ol" doiTig things. ..or quitc^'ncw and . 
fasciiicUing things thin might be done; being con- 
cerned/with people ancl skillful in haa-dling thcM'h ; 
ancl dyeing possessed of a good deal ^bf impulsive 
energv: fj(M; carrying out, f)r()iects. *i;he Canadian 
stJLKiy''^lso. found that the typc^s-who tcncied to stay 
in teaohiog werc^ the Judging types, partic^ularly the 
Scri.sing-judgiT\g typc\s.\ the most fact oriented 
sciieduied/ organi/rd tvpivs. A dc^sc ription .from the 
nuuiu^il (Myers, 1970) lists the following as among 
1 liusc characlei'istic'S usually poss(\ssc*d by these per ' 
sonalitN^ "'ty))eii, who^ dislike new problc^ns *unic\ss 
there are sLaiuiaVcr ways 'to, sc)lv(' thern ; like an 
ei^it cdvfished routine; cnj()y using .Skills already 
lea rYied rather than Jeariung new hnc\s; niay not 
notice ncnv things that novel to be''Uor')c ^;and tend 
to be satisfied -once' they rc;ach a judgment on a . 
ihinig. situation, or j)erson. 'J'hc Sensing-Judging 
tyj)c\s arc* a stabili/ing influerice on sghools. but are 
the niost difficult to (*hange. 



^ /*KNl>;P is one* n\ the possible K). typc\s d(M-iva^blc from 
the .Vlycrs-iirigg.s. OiIum types are deriv.ed by c^mbina- 
( ion frf)nj;Jguvcvigl.it"- ina.j()t classific attor&^JlSlxtrovHM^ ; 
(I)ntrovt%'it)n; (S )cMisi ng ifS^)tuiti()n |'f^)<^'eHng.(7'Xh^ 
i n g : (!')(' rcci v i n g ( f ) u ( Igi ng. . - iff^ 



Data from studies- conducted at the Typology 
Laboratory at the University ol' Florida ( McCaulley, 

M971) are consistent with the Canadian findings: 
"Sensing-Judging types, are in the majority in- the 
public schools, and intuitive types are in the majori- 

-"Ty-iildic University's Laboratory school, in teachers 
comingTtn^UTTUTier sessions in humanistic teacning, 
and in teachers rnoviiig toward non-teaching posi- 
tions through graduate stLKly^^^^ 

The implications of these findings^fox^^iraining 
programs stiggest three major alternativesT^^(ca.) 
teacher training programs couid be more selective, 
choosing only tho.se teachers who are accepting of 
c hange and willing to'be innovative in their school 
systems and classrooms; (b) training programs 
coidd be designed to change* attitudes toward a 
more c^pen, flexible, anfl creative a pj) roach to 
teaching; or (c) training j)rogra"ms coidd be more 
concerned with what training i.s. most j)roduetiv^' 
for what jjersons and for vvha<l i)urj)0ses and ilu*n 
adaj)t m(*thocLs and malc*r"ials to reflc*c t this cou . 
c cvrn . J 

Alii'fiialivr I ' 

Ahhpugh r(\sults of a four year study of giftVd pro- 
grams in lllihvjts (House, Ke^'ins, & Steeh*. 1970) 
found that in ihe better programs, tc*achers wcmc 
sc;},ected .on the basis of whether they were change 
minded, this approach does not seem to be leasible 
at this t i m e o r f u 1 1 y j us t i f i a bje . Add it i o i i a 1' 'rc\sea r c h 
needs to be ccjlndiicted confirming ihis method ol 
selection if we are to accept it as viable*. Teachers 
who are able to apply new. ideas to the realities of 
classrooms. \yno are scheduled and organ i/ed. who 
are patient with, routine details, and who are 
highly practical may be a necessary complc*meiu to 
opposite types. Furthermore, those* in tlic field of 
gifted ancl talented education do not always have* 
the luxury of .selecting only those, with the most 
po^tential for succc*ss. Many lim(*s we must i)(*gin 
^Ni'ith what wc* have and hope to develop a ti.n^^ning 
jirogram that wilf j)rodticc' thc*"~kind of ic*aclu*i^ we 
really want. 

/ / l/rrnai ivcs 2 unci 3 

T h (* b es L pro b a b 1 e a 1 1 e r n a t i ve f c ) r t e 3 c h e r t r a i i u n g ' 
cckdd be a combination of the last two presented. 
Even tfiough a person's Basic^personality tyjK* can- 
not be changed entirely, certam "^rittlLudes and 
orientations toward situations can be ' chaiigc^cL 
•According to Kooyumjian (1969). ^ 

*Fhc* way in which a person j)erceivc*s or be- 
comes a ware* of the world about him and the 
way h^' niakc*s juelgniehts or 'comes to conc;lu 
sions about what, has been percc*iyed are* two 
I ) roc -esses which gpvern a lart^t parr of the 



person's ou^ier behavior. Perception deter- 
mines what he sees in a situation and judg- 
r^ient determines what he decides to do about 
it. If a change occurs in the person's orienta- 
tion to the world, the way a person perceives 
the world, makes judgments^ about it, or the 
extent to which he relies on his perception or 
judgment, one might consider this to be a 
change in attitude, (p. 53) 

^. In a study concerned with attitude changes in 
inservice training programs, Kooyumjian. (i969) 
.found that significant changes in attitude were 
found in all of the nine workshop groups and that 
in all but one, these were changes toward charac- 
t^isti^Qs^f openness to change, flexibility, creativi^ 
ty, adaptabTlk^.,.^arid autonomy. The one workshop 
showed changes in~~^the. In trovers ion Ex trovers ion 
scale, whicli does not seem to^bav^^mplicatioii.s for 
<lhis research. A person who retains certTriT^-cJiarac- 
tcristics and yet develops an openness to chalige 
and flexibility will be a valuable asset in a school 
system. If we are concerned about a balance, we 
mast remember that at present, the majority of 
teachers" are resistant to change. Often the enthusi- 
asm and innovativeness of some teachers is over- 
powe^red by the "stability" of most of the teachers. 

In order to accomplish meaningful attitude 
changes and to train teachers for the variety of 
situations they will encounter, training programs 
must-^be rnore concerned with the kind of program„ 
that is most effective for certain persons -and what 
the final purpose is to be. Tn the same study 
Kooyumjian analyzed the differences between 
achievers and nonachievers in content learning in 
the nine workshop groups. She found that the 
Sensing-Intuition scale of the MBTI differentiated 
between th(' two groups- and concluded that rather 
than determining who learns in the workshop, the 
personality variables predicted who would operate 
successfully in a training experience which tended 
to be open ended and unstructured (since all the 
content learning in the workshops was to be gained 
through independent stud>). Steele (1968) con- 
cluded frorn studies of human relations labora- 
tories that the same scale of the MBTI could be 
used to provide a wider range of training expen- 
iences suited to different types of individuals. If we 
as educators believe that children are different and 
recfuire different programs and techniques, then we 
also must accept the idea thaf adult learners are 
also unique. 

Certain questions' must be confronted and 
answered before teacher- education programs will 
be able to determine their success or failure' and 
c^fFettiveiy train teachers who will prepare gifted 
children foj sXTcce^sful ^dult lives. T'here are three 
basic q u e.s t i o n s an d Cre r t am ' s u I > q u es t i o n s that 



■ ; • . ^'/^ 

should be helpful in designing eff/ctive teachq* 
education programs : 

- . • • ^ >• 

1. What, if any, personal characteristics must be 
possessed by those who are accepted irito the train.% 
ing program? •• • 

Arc ther;e. certain characteristics of a person 
^ which cannot^^'e^^changed? If so, do they hinder his 
or her potennja,rtd be a successful teacher of the' 
gifted and taf^nted? And if so, what are these 
. characteristics? 

Is the need so great that we must accept all who 
are interested in teaching the gifted and talented? 

Should we make a compromise between the two 
opposing points of view And set priorities™ accept- 
ing first those who meet certain minimum criteria, 
and if the program is not filled, accept enough 
others to fill our . needs? Should we accept those, 
who show the most promise of being successful and 
concentrate our energies on them? 
-^^.....^^ if any, basic knowleiige, skills, and or 

att7tuiiT^^-.,sJiou^ be .possessed by all teachers of the 
■ gifted and taletvh'^LJnorder to enable them to he 
successfulf ^^^^^^^^^^^^^---^ ' • 

What is the program designedT^^-ptu^^tice in the 
end? . 

Are there certain basics a teacher of the gifted 
and talented must be able to do or know in order 
to.be successful, or does the type of program or 
subgroup of gifted arid talented children to jbe 
served determine the most needed characteristics? 

Are tkiere unio^uc conibinatioTis oi Ghaxacxeristics 
. th^t are mpre important than any of the charac- 
(teristics in isolation? 

3. If certain changes are nec&ssary in the teach- 
^ er, given a realistic appraisal of -the situation and 
the nature of the learner, what is the most effective 
way to ac'tomplish these changes? 

What is the situation? Do we have a year or two. 
a few weeks, or a couple of months? What are our 
resources, both human and fiscal? Do we have 
available programs for observation and practice? 
. What are the teachers like? Are they experi- 
enced? Have they worked with gifted and talented 
children before? How do tlj^ey best learn? 

In a local school district, should we develop an 
inservice program? Should we pressure a nearby 
pollege or^'university into offering a course or courses 
on the education of the gifted and talented? 

At the college or university level, should we re- 
quire all preservice elementary arid secondary 
teachers-to-be tec take a course or sequence of 
courses in gifted and talented education? Should 
we offer an undergraduate or a graduate major? In 
which department? Should all education courses be 
required to include sections dealing with provisions 
for gifted and talented chilcj'ren? What other crea- 
tive alternatives or combinations can wc design? 



The remainder of this book examines past and 
present practices, existing literature, and the find- 
ings of research in order to assi.st those concerned 
with education of teachers of the gifted in answer- 
ing these basic questions in relation to their indivi- 
dual situations. The first section deals mainly with 
the first two questions in light of existing research 



and profession?.] liVeratufe, while the last two sec- 
tions deal mainly wlith the third question in light of 
existing practices ahd the evaluation of these prac-* 
tices. Conclusions and recommendations at the end 
of each section are devoted to specific recommen- 
dations, based on assumptions set forth at the out- 
set of the book: . ; 
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IN THE examination of teacher characteristics 
that follows, the first two questions set forth 
above provide the cpntext for a presentation of what 
literature has to say. As we will see. there is by no 
niTnityT-While-the:-pfesentatioh offered 
here is not intended to be exhaustive or to provide 
answers to all the questions, it hopefully will provide 
the reader with an occasion for examining his or her 
own perspectives in 'a. somewhat different lighi, as 
well as offering an opportunity to,,cxplore the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of alternative teacher 
training methods. , 

Personal Characteristics 

As Gold (J 974b) states,; discussion related to teacher 
training programs often centers on 'exiting'' versus 
"entering" characteristics. "Entering" characteris- 
tics are those .whi'ch a teacher or prospective teacher 
should possess ^before beginning the training pro- 
gram, while '^'txiting" characteristics include those 
traits already/possessed, combined with new knowl- 
edges, skills/ and attitudes that make up the sub- 
^stance of tl^€ training program. Thr firograpi may* 
also^ be designed to eliminate or modify um' ^sirable 
"entering') characteristics. 

If one^/has a choice in dev?eloping training pro 
grams, a/logical procedure would be to select those 
who shbw the most promise of becoming successful 
teachers/ of the gifted arfd talented. A central 
consideT/ation, too, is the possibility that certain 
characti'ristics^ be present, i.e., minimum 

requirements must be met by the trainee. 

Educiators have, been enumerating desirable 
characteristics of teachers of the gifted and 
talented for rriany years. These listings, which are 
prone .to include all the virtues' of .rnankind, 
generally include the following: * 

• Highly intelligent. 

• Flexible arid creative. ^ 
Self confident. 

• Wide variety of interests. 

• A sense of humor. 

• Fairness, firmness, patience. . 



• Sympathy with the problems of gifted and 
talented children. 

• Clear sell urfdefstanding and understanding of 
the teacher s rolfe. ' ^ 

• Willingness tp devote extra time and effort to 
teaching. 

• Enthiisiasm 'about teaching and^the subject mat- 
ter. ^ 

• Willingness to be a facilitator rather than a 
"director of learning." 

• Love of learning and desire to continue 
learning. \ . " 

• Enjoyirient in working with gifted and talented 
children. « 

(Abraham, 1958; Bishop, 1968'; Brandwein^,.1955 ; 
Delp & Stanley, n.d. ; Erhardt, 1964; Gallagher, 
1959, 1975; Gold, 1974b ;^ Havighur^t-, 1958; 
: Hildreth, 1966; Iowa State Department of. Public 
Instruction, 1969; Magary & Freehill, 1972; Mar- 
land, 1971; Martinson, Delp, & Wiener, 1966; 
North Central Association of Colleges and/Second- 
ary Schools, 1974; Rice, 1970; Suchman'& Carle- 
son, 1968; Wiener, 1960). 

Even though all these traits are seen as desirable 
in teachers of the gifted and talented, they are gen- 
erally characteristics of all good teachers. Assuming * 
that these are necessary characteristics, where does 
one find such a person? , We are thrown back on 

• the problem of identifying some traits that are ab- 
solute necessities in teachers of the gifted and tal- 
ented, or on simply selecting the best teachers to 
teach them. Another possibility, however, is that 

^ there is a unique combination of traits that enables 
*a person to be ^ successful teacher of this group qf 
children. f 

Many researchers and leaders in the field seem to 
agree that there is at least one necessary charac- 
teristic— a high degree of intelligence -- and recom- 
mend most strongly that teachers selected should 
possess significantly above the average intelligence. 
Reasons cited for this point of view center on the 
argument that a teacher *must be knowledgeable 
about the subject matter being taught, and that he 
or she must be able to keep up intellectually .with 
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the }jtu(lents (Bishop. 1968; Brandwein, 1955; 
Delp Stanley, n.d.; Gallagher. 1959; Gold, 
<97^); Magary & Freehill. 1972; Martinson et al.. 
196|;, Rice. 1970; Wiener. 1960). Others, however. 
^li^agTCC with this point of view and have presented 
^ arguments to the contrary. Most of the dissenters 
seem to agree with Saildberg (1963). who believes 
that in teachers, an unusual ability to teach is much 
more important. than an unusual ability to learn in 
academic situations. . 

In at least two significant studies, any mention of 
intelligence is notably lacking (Erhardt, 1964; 
Suchman. 1968). Indeed, the argument can be ad- 
vanced that there is a point at which intelligence 
becomes a negative factor. A teacher must be able 
to communicate with students at^their level of un- 
derstanding, and many outright geniuses (Einstein 
serves as a convenient' example) have had great dif- 
ficulty in communicating with those of inferior in- 
telligence or intellectual development. It is also 
entirely possible that the only teachers who are 
Willing to work with gifted and talented children 
are those who are themselves highly intelligent. At 
this point, self selection becomes an important fac- 
tor. - ^ / • 

The second most strongly/ recommended charac- 
teristics are closely relatea: emotional maturity 
and a strong self concept (jferandwein, 1955; Delp 
& Starfley. n.d. ; Gallaghqr. 1975; Gold, 1974b; 
Hildreth,.' 1966; Magary & Freehill, 1972; Mar- 
tinson et al., 1966; Wiener, 1960). Often, the 
second characteristic is closely related to the first; 
a person who is intelligent and successful in 
academic and other ^endeavors often has a, positive 
self concept. r « 

There .seems to be no significant opposition to 
these latter characteristic^, even though they are 
not mentioned as often as intelligence. Most writers 
seem to agree that a teacher of the gifted and tal- 
ented must have sufficient ego strength to deal ef- 
fectively with students who may correct pronuncia- 
tions, may know more about a particular subject 
than the teacher, rpay ridicule the teacher, arid 
may be able to learfi fastcr^j^han the teacher. A less 
secure person may become defensive;* autocratic,- 
and (intentionally or unintentionally) hostile to- 
ward ^itu dents who are perceived as posing a threat 
to his or her stature as "leader'* in the classroom.. 

Recent research on the ri^lationship between 
teacher creativity and teacher effectiveness adds a 
different dimension to the^ problem of teacher 
characteristics (Yamamoto, • 1965). Although the 
subject has not been explored in depth, there is 
reason to believe that ia positive correlation exists 
between creative thinking abilities and teacher 
effectiveness. This belief results from certain stufi- 



ics clcaling .with types of thinking in teachers, as well 
as from studies which treat teacher-pupil interac- 
tion pattierns (Knoell, 1953 ; Torrance, 1960; 
Yamainoto, 1963). A problem that causes diffi- 
culty in research in this area is the apparent in- 
ability to separate comparisons of creative teachers 
from discussions of teachers who use techniques to 
engender creativity in their, students. In other 
words, a teacher may be creative and still teach in 
ways that discourage rather than encourage crea- 
tivity in students: The research done for this book 
did not uncover research designed to assess the 
effect of creative teachers on.^the development of 
gifted and talented students,' although numerous 
studies have been conducted dealing with the ef- 
fects of using various teaching techniques designed 
to enhance creativity. 

A related area of research which has been devel- 
oping more recently has examined the effect of 
teacher personality types on children in their 
classes. While it may seem axiomatic, it is good to 
remember that persons with different personality 
types or traits are interested in different fields, are 
good at different things, and often find it hard to 
communicate. People with, opposing preferences 
tend to oppose each other iii many ways and pos- 
sess unique strengths and weaknesses (Myers. 
19Z0). McCaulley '(1971) reports that differences 
in intelligence, creativity, and academic achieve- 
ment have been found among different personality 
types. Quoting some of fche .more relevant results, 
again related. to the Meyers-Briggs Inventory : 

Intuitive type5, who hav^ a greater facility for 
dealing with abstractions and symbols, score 
higher than Sensing types on i^itelligence tests, 
college boards, and sipnilar examinations. It 
appears that the, Sensing types, whose intelli- 
gence is more in the deed itself than in the words 
about the deed, are undervalued at all levels bv 
' our commonly-used assessment instruments. 

..The Intuitive types, with their perception of pos- 
sibilities and their natural interest in the imagi- 
native, the abstract, and the theoretical, are in 
the majority in' samples of "gifted" or "creative" 
persons. [From the Manual: intuitive types were 
79% of gifted 7-9th gr&de males; 88% of fe- 
males; 83% of National Merit Finalists: 97 of 
MacKinnon's creative men and 96% of his crea- 
tive women. ] 

Perceptive types, with their greater curiosity and 
openness, appear to pick up more information 
and in many studies score a little higher in intel- 
ligence that the comparable Judging types, f 

Judging types, with their; more pfanful, 
organized attitude toward life" in most studies 



show higher academic achievement than the 
comparable Perceptive types . . . . Perceptive 
types are more likely to be * "underachievcris," 
and Judging types to be **overachievers." (p. 3) 

Certain personality types also consistently choose 
certain professions: 

Feeling types, who prefer to judge on the basis of 
personal values, are found most frequently in 
the ''helping professions," teaching, nursing, 
medical practice ifi those fields which have the 
most active patient care, social sciences, reli- 
gion, and the liberal arts. 

Every school, every departmemvwithin a school, 
and every curriculum in a department cant^be 
. expected to have its own characteristic type ciis- 
tribution, with some types over- represented and 
other .types under- represented.'»(p.,2:|'' 

As in student populations, there ai;e more Sens- 
ing types among teache rs in the lower grades, a 
somewhat higher proportion of Intuitive types 
teaching in high schools, and a majority of intui- 
tive types (about 75%) among college teachers. 

An .imporiant implication of these findings for 
teacher training is that gifted (especially creatively, 
gifted) .students are "not only in the minority with 
their peers, but also are most frequently taught by. 
Sensing teachers whos^e stcp-by-step approach Ibores 
them" (p. 5). In a recent pilot study, Sensing 
teachers reported disfiking the jqualities of the 
Intuitive mind. According^to McCaulley, *'it itun- ■ 
likely . . . that teachers who not only dp not under- 
.stand, but do- not like the working of Vhe Intuitive 
mind will be best able to help it develop its full 
potential" fp. 5X. . 

Knowledge, Skills, and Attitudes I, 

Although we may wish [orW neat, clean division of 
c harac trrisiics into "entering" and "exitirig," and 
may wish to. select a target population with the 
greatest potential to become successful teachers, 
many of the previously listed traits can be acquired 
through the training process itself. As pne learns 
ni'ore about the characteristics, concerns, and 
teaching methods related tb gifted and talented 
c hildren, one ofeen develops a sincere desire to help 
them (Martinson cx al., 1961 ; Rothney & Sanborn, ^ 
1968; Wiener. 1960), As one becomes knowledge- 
able about content and methods for teaching gifted 
and talentecf children, one oft^n becomes more 
secure and develops a strong concept of him/herself 
as a teacher: Good training programs can also 
change attitudes that may .be considered as part of 
all individuals persona^lity structure. Teacher self 



selection again enters at this point; It is possible that 
those who recognize the problems of the gifted ,anj 
talented children in our midst, and who want to 
teach them, are? intellectually^superior. 

According to recent research (Bishop, 1968; Delp 
& Stanley, ^n.d.;* Er^ardt, 1964; Gallagher, 1959; 
Gallagher & Asc^nW, 1967; Havighurst, 1958; 
•: Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, 1969; 
Magary & Freehill, 1972; Martinson et al., 1966; 
Rice, 1970; Suchnian, 1 968) the desirable "exiting" 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes most often listed 
are: 

Extensive knowledge of t'le subject being taught 
and of related fields. • 

• Understanding of human development. 

• Skill in developing a flexible, individualized cur- 
riculum. ' -i," 

• Demonstrated innovative approaches to te^ch- 

. ' ; ^ ^ 

• Utilization of teaching strategies that enga^^e 
children in the higher orders of intellectual 
activity.-; ' rr, '^^^ 

• Student c'^n^tered.nes'^sl-'.- . ' 

• Demonstrated teachif^ ability in the regular 
classroom. 

• Ability to admit mistakes. • • 

• Willingness to be a guide rather than a dictator,' 
allowing students to develop independence. 

That these are desirable characteristics in all 
teachers is essentially agreed. But these writers go 
further, maintaining that even though these knowl- 
edges, skills, and attitudes are desirable in all 
teachers, they are absolutely necessary in teachers of 
the gifted and talented. 

Some of the more significant work in recent years 
in the area of knowledges, . skills, and attitudes 
necessary for successful teaching has used a dif- 
fereni approach; namely the analysis of teacher^ 
pupil interaction patterns. This method involves the 
assessment of immediate behavior rather than long 
range changes in achievement or performances on a 
test. The most significant of this research in regard 
to education of the gifted and talented was con- 
ducted by Gallagher, Aschner, and Janne (1964)*. 
In this study the authors found that the types- of 
questions asked by teachers determined the kinds of 
thought processes elicited from the students. All 
teachers had been rated as superior instructors, and ,° 
all teachers at some time or other asked..questions in 
each of the four categories.' measured. Cognitive 
memory questions made up 50% or more of the 
questions; convergent thinking was the second most 
frequent category utilized; a much smaller propor- 
tion of divergent and evaluative thinking was elic- 
ited by teacher questions. 



Two implications of this study are significant for 
our discussion here. First, gifted students are 
already competent in the use of cognitive memory 
processes and are often bored with endless questions 

" testing this ability. Second, gifted students (perhaps 
even more than average -students) need to develop 
skills of divergent and evaluative thinking if they are 
to make the best use of'their capabilities in a world 
where the mere possession of information is losing 
importance while the skill of processing and ahalyz-' 
ing th^t infarjmctlon is gaining increasing signifi- 
cance» Although all the teachers connected with this 
study were rated superior, the overabundance of 
cognitive memory questions in their interaction with 
pupils points to the need for further analysis and 
change of teacher questioning behavior in relation 
to gifted and talented students. It is perhaps worth 

* more than passing interest that the most revered of 
teaching techniques, the Socratic method, focuses 
not at all o.n information recall but on these higher 
cognitive processes. 

In prcservice as well as inservice situations, 
teachers can- be taught to ask questions on different 
levels. They qan also.be tnught to analyze their own 
classroom performance in terms of the kind of 
thinking exhibited by students. They easily can 
compare 'ideal and real conditions in self assessment 
situations Numerous teacher training programs al- 

v ready have utilized this approach with success. 

A Need for Training 

In some cases teachers arc hostile toward the gifted 
^and feel that no-special provisions need to be made 
for them, since these children will "make it on their 
own" (North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 1964; Rothney & Sanborn, 
1968: Sr. Josephina, 1961; Wiener, 1960). Studies 
show thatp experience with programs ^as well as 
teacher preparation produce more positive attitudes 
toward special programs for the gifted. 

"Successful Teachers of the Gifted?** 

Leaders- in the field of gifted and talented education 
. generally agree that differing kinds Or types of gift- 
ed ness exist, and that youngsters in each subgroup 
possess more common characteristics than the entire 
population of ''the gifted and talented." Numerous 
subgroups are listed in Jhe literature. Some writers 
only consider two groups high^chievers and low 
achievers. 'f©thers consider youngsters to -be gifted 
and/or talented in the areas of communication, 
planning, academics, creativity, and decision mak- 
ing. Still others include those who are gifted and tal- 
,*ented in certain areas of human endeavor art, 
music, drama, dance, and athletics. The most 
widely accepted listing ofjv^pes of talent appears in 



the definition of the gifted and talented offered in 
the report of US Commissioner of Education Sidnqy 
Marland in the US Office of Education Report to 
the Congress of the .United States 

Gifted and Talented children are those identi- 
fied by professionally qualified persons who, 
by virtue of outstanding abilities, are capable P\ 
of high performance. These are children who v 
require differentiated educational programs \ 
and/or services beyond those normally proT 
vided by the regular school program in order 
to realize their contribution ^to self and soci- 
ety. 

Children capable of high performance in- 
clude those with demonstrated achievement 
and/or potential ability in any of the follow- • 
ing areas, singly or in combination : 

1. general intellectual ability 

2. specific academic aptitude 

3. creative or productive thinking 

4. leadership ability 

5. visual and performing arts 

6. psychomotor; ability, (p. 2) 

, Pj'obably ' the most researched subgroups in 
terms of comparison . of gifted and talented have 
been general, intellectual ability and creative and 
divergent thinking. A comparative summary of 
some of the . differing characteristics would, in- 
clude: 



High Creativity 



Hig h hi telle dual 
Ability (IQJ. 

. Is.generally accepted 
by peers, often. as a 
leader. 



1 Experiences psy- 1. 
chological isolation 
andxstrangement 
from peers. 

2. Has many uncon- 2. 
ventional career 
cfhoices. 

3. Is more concerned 3. 
about own values 
than the values of 
the group or 
society. 

4. Desires personality 4. 
characteristics . 
opposite to those 
he perceives as 
favored by \ 
teachers. \ 

These characteristics (Gowan, Demos, & Tor|- 
rance, 1967; Torrance, 1972b) have iniplications 
for the teacher, as in the case of the highly creative 
student who has little or even negative desire to 



Usually has conven- 
tional career 
choices. 

Is concerned ahiDut 
the values of 
society. 



Generally desires per- 
sonality charac- 
teristics favored . 
by teachers. 
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CMTMilaU' ihc trjichcr and win toacluT approval. 

In other subgroups of gifted and talented chil- 
. dren, significant differences are also apparenr. For 
example, culturally different youngsters do not 
hold the same values as do their teachers, especially 
if they are not of the same culture or social class as 
the students. High achievers and low achievers 
, behave much differently in the classroom and have 
great divergencies in motivation. 

What does all this mean? It means that we must 
stop considering one group of "The Gifted" for 
purposes of identification, teacher training, and 
programing. We must stop paying mere lip service 
to the idea of multiple talents. We must consider 
- the unique qualities of students. If students must 
be grouped in sorne way for programjng purpose.*?, - 
let's break the group of "gifted" students into more 
meaningful, manageable, and describable. sub- 
groups. 

w rese a rcheri; have, considered teacher qualifi- 
'tations"^ for subgroups of gifted students. In fact, 
. all of the studies cited which utilized the method of 
asking gifted students to identify successful teachers 
had questioned only onft subgroup of gifted stu- 
dents-^the academically talented high producer. 
Gallagher (1975) was among the first writers to con- 
sider subgroups, separates the gifted into high 
producing and low^ producing, and lists combina- 
tions' of characteristics that are important * for 
teachers of each group. He feels that teachers of 
high achievers need extensive knowledge of content 
in at least three of the major areas of science, 
mathematics^ social studies, and language arts; 
knowledge about gifted children; knowledge about 
methods of stimulating productive thinking; and 
.supcrvi.sed practice in working with the gifted. He 
'believes that teachers of low producing gifted chih 
dren need an understanding pjf advanced curricu- 
lum and pedagogy, an intensive knowledge of chil- 
dre h with special motivational problems, an under- 
standing of the social background of the. culturally 
deprived, the ability to encourage a desire to learn 
in children, and the ability to work v.ith groups of 
culturally dtrprived or motivatidnally handicapped 
children. 

Another significant writer to consider subgroups 
of gifted children has been E. Paul Torrance, who 
has directed some of the most significant research 
in the area .of the creatively gifted. He and others 
have found that certain teaching methods do de- 
velop and enhance creativity in students. Highly 
creative students who "had not been successful in 
school made meaningful positive changes in behav- 
ior as well as in achievement. In one survey, Tor- 
rance (Cowan ct al., 1967) found that the most fre- 
c|uently mentioned changes were : 



• A student progresses from iionreader to an^aver- 
. age or superior reader (usually accompanied by 

improved behavior and achievement in general). 

• A student moves from vandalism, destructive^ 
ness, and lack of school achievement to 
constructive behavior and improved school 
achievement, 

• A student changes from emotionally disturbed 
and unproductive behavior to productive 
behavior and even outstanding school achieve- 
ment. 

The list is much longer, but the point is that in this 
and many other instances, gifted .students begin to 
realize creative potential (a,s measured by signifi 
cant changes on posttests measuring creativity) and 
] also change in other positive ways when teachers 
use certain methods and possess certain attitudes 
toward children. 

.Several writers and researchers have considered 
the subject of methods for teaching the^treativelv 
gifted' child. Skills and attitudes that have beei 
found to produce the positive changes listed above 
include the following list as well as other similar 
and related techniques: 

• Encouraging and permitting lelf initiated leirn: . 

• Supporting the students against peer pressure to 
conform. ^ . 

Providing a warm, safe, and permi.ssivc atnios 
phen\ ^ 

• Resj/ecting and encouraging in other children 
respect for imaginative ideas. 

Showing pupils that their ideas have value. \ 

• Having pupils do some things without the threat 
of evalus^ion. s;,^ 

In addition to making teachers, aware^ during 
their training of the effects of their teaching meth- 
ods on creative children and developing in teachers 
more acceptable ways of dealing with these clvii- 
dren, we must again consider those Verffe^ing * 
characteristics (or 'attitudes and values) the teach- 
ers already possess. Some teachers just do pot seem^ 
to be able to apply the techniques listed above. 
Torrance believes that . ^ 

There are a number of personality traits 
which daily prevent teachers from being re- 
ceptive to theories about encouraging young 
people to be irnaginative or to trust them- 
selves, and these traits are closely associated 
with the. values which many teachers have/ , . 
(Gowan et alT; 1967, p. 161) 

At least 10 characteristics were found to be pre> 
sent among teachers who could not apply one or 
more of the principles advoc^ated by .Torrance for 



encouraging creativity (p. 162): authoritarian, 
defensive, dominated by time, insensitivity to pupil 
emotional ^nd intellectual need, lacking in energy, 
preoccupied with information giving functions, 
intellectually inert, disinterested in promoting ini- 
tiative and self reliance among their pupils, pre- 
occupied with disciplinary rnatters, and unwilling- 
ness to give of self. 

The values which this group. held in high regard 
seem even more significant in underst adding their 
behavior, as well as in understanding the behavior 
of others, in similar situations (pp. 162-63): time 
* (but not timeliness), orderliness (but not necessarily 
logical thinking),' respect for authority* (but not 
respect for the potentialittes of the. individual), 
student responsibility to class, and teac-her (but not 
the reverse), preservation of self image (but not the 
enhancement of the pupils' self irriage), and import- 
ance of information (but not of information getting 
skills;. 

Teacher training programs may need to be 
designed either to eliminate certain prior behavior^ 
and a tti Aides' or be concerned with selecting only 
those "candidatf^s who do not possess the unrk^sira- 
. ble values and ^ resulting behaviors. In rh^ latter 
case we would be returning to the^^sition^ 
selecting .only those teacher trainees ><1tb th^e^^reat- 
est potential to succeed'as teachei^of t^e^ifted. 

Different Teachers for Di{ 
Prograrn^Types? 

Few. if any, ^^rchef^raining programs prepare a 
teacher to-'d'eal smequately with a variety of pro - 
graip'Tnodelsx^nd few, if any, program adminis- 
^tt'ators cm^der the special abilities of teachers, 
when d^iding on program types to be imple-' 
rnerMred. Hildreth (1966) addresses this subject: 

Somewhat different skills are required, in class 
management when the gifted are taught as a 
cluster group or as individuals in the regular 
" classroom, rather than in a-., separate class 
• composed of highly gifted children. The 
teacher who knows how to make the best use 
of specialists in such fi.elds as mathematics, 
foreign languages, the arts and crafts, and 
other areas is prepared to give talented stu- 
dents a richer learning experience.'fp. 531) 

Some teachers of 'the gifted and talented who 
responded to a survey oT tea.cher reactions to certi- 
fication pVoceYlures in Georgia listed as needed 
additions to the teacher training program they had* 
undergone: training, in public relations, inservice 
training skills, speaking skills, and other areas re- 
lated ti) the communication process between the 
public and the school (Bruch & Walker, 1973). » 



A teacher who only .sees children once or twice a 
week in an itinerant situation will need quite dif- 
ferent skiils from those teachers who spend/entire 
days, weeks, and terms with classes' of gifred stu- 
dents. The itinerant teacher will need to^e able to 
motivate students to the. point that the/will be able 
to continue to work orf projects fffithusiastically 
even though his or her visits are/infrequent. Itin- 
erant teachers, like continuing/feachers, need spe- 
cial experience and skills w^ich will enable them 
to" work closely with o^Ker teachers. In these 
situations the major p^t of student time will be 
ta^n up in regular/^assrooijifJMristruction. But if 
the*- regular classn>om teachef does not modify hi^ 
or her own rn^^nods or permit carryover e> 
ences, if he does not integrate the continLMl?g with 
the intermittent in cooperation witl>^ms itinerant 
cplleae>*e, special programs wil^fiot be' nearly as 
effecrfve.. Regrettably, whilp^research attention has 
h^n' given to assessing>^iffering teacher charac- 
teristics among rpgtflar and itinerant classroom 
teachers in o^^tt^r areas of exceptionality, the same 
has not been done in relatiqn to programs for the 
gift^'^nd talented. Experience would seem to bear 
Jut the hypothesis, however, that preservice and in- 
service attention to these communication skills 
would serve the cause of the experiential 
integration of gifted and talented students well. 

Summary and Recommenjclations 

There is genera] agreement in the literature on cer- 
tain "entering" and "exiting" characteristics desira- 
ble for teachers of the gifted. These characteristics 
are often deemed essential. But while these listings 
of characteristics can serve as guides for the devel- 
opment of teacher trainmg programs, both preser- 
vice. arid inservice, certain caution muf>t be _ exer- 
cised. Generally, these lists have beeii devised by 
one of four methods: 

1. By gifted .and talented students, -who wotjid 
either identify tra'its they felt were necessary in 
successful teachers or who would identify teach 
ers they felt were successful. In the latter case, 

; these teachers would then be interviewed and 
tested for purposes of identifying c6mnion char- 
acteristics. ' 

2. " By other educators, usually teachers or 'admin- 

. istrators, who either identified characteristics of 
a successful teacher or identified successful 
teachers who could be interviewed (as in number 
1 above.) 

3. By the amount and kind of cHanges effected by a 
teacher in students, i.e., a teacher who 
produced certain changes deemed desirable- in 
stufients was interviewed to determine his or her 
characteristics ■ ■ 
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4. By the author of the study; speaking from per- 
sorial experience, who would list certain charac- 
teristics deemed important to the teaching of 
gifted and talented students. 

The first two methods used only students and 

teachers involved in programs for the intellectually 

and academically gifted. 

Criteria for Accepting Candidates 

It is recommended xh^t coW^^es establish minimum 
criteria for candidates accepted into a training 
program for educator^ of the gifted. There are cer- 
tain characteristics that increase a teacher's poten- 
tial for success in teaching gifted children, espe- 
cially as tliese characteristics relate to particular 
subgroups of the gifted. One of the most significant 
"reasons for the lack of quality in education is the 
absence ol minimum standards for teachers. At 
one time, the demand for teachers was so great 
that almost anyone who wanted to teach could 
complete the training and, get a job. Now there is 
enough of a surplus to allow more quality control. 
Two criteria which arc necessary "entering"' char- 
acteristics for teachers of all subgroups of the 
gifted are an ability to relate effectively to the par- 
ticular group of youngsters one is planning to teach 
and an openness to change. 

The most perfect person'^in other respects would-^ 
fail miserably as a teacher if he or she could not 
communicate with the students. Although the 
characteristics of "relating" to one's students may 
not be hieasurable by objective tests, and we. are 
not sure how much is learned from experience/ 
teacher behavior certainly is observable. A candid 
date can be placied in a real or simulated situation 
and watched! 

The second characteristic, openness to change, is 
necessary since most programs for the gifted in- 
volve the use of teaching techniques different £rom 
those utilized with other students. A teacher must 
be able .to develop these new competencies and to 
continue his or her development as the net ds of 
students continue to change. Even though attitudes 
toward change can be modified by the training 
program, a complete change in attitude is seldom ' 
accomplished. • 

It is recommended that colleges establish mini- 
mum criteria for. candidates ''graduating*' from a 
training program for teachers of the gifted. There 
are certain knowledges, skills, and attitudes that 
increase a teacher's potential for success in teach- 
ing gifted students, especially as they relate to par^ 
ticulai: subgroups: (a) knowledge of ^he b'^asic char- 
acteristics and needs of children possessing a parti- 
cular talent; (b) skill in and willingness to be a 
guide rather than a. dictator; (c) skill in and wil- 



lingness to utilize techniques of i^^idualizing in- 
struction, including methods and instruments for 
identification and diagnosis, methoMs arid mater- 
ials for programing and planning activities, and 
nciethods and instruments for evaluation based on 
the mental, physical, emotional, and social needs 
of the students; and (d),,the ability and willingness 
to assume a variety of roles while teachine. 

Additional Criteria Depending on Gifted Subgroup 
It is recon^merided that additional minimum 
'entering" and "exiting" criteria jhouid be related 
to the subgroup of gifted children the candidate is 
mo^t likely to teach. Although the literature 
strongly supports the need for such characteristics 
as a high degree of intelligence, self confidence, 
arid emotional stability, these conclusions were 
V, reached by studying situations involving only two 
very similar subgroups of gifted students (those 
with general intellectual ability and specific aca- 
demic aptitude) who were also high producers. It 
seems that it is more important for teachers of 
creative children to exhibit attitudes and slcills such 
as teacher support against peer pressure to con- 
form, provision of a warm, safe and permissive at- 
mosphere, arid values such as respect for th'e poten- 
tialities of the individual, the teacher's responsi- 
bility to the child, and the enhancement of pupils' 
self images. For teachers concemedVith low pro- 
ducers, skills such as ability to encourage a desire 
to learn in children, and an understanding of the 
social back^^round-of the culturally different are 
,more important than knowledge of content and 
methods for stimulating productive thinking. 

It must be understood that the above charac- 
teristics would be important -:in all good teachers, 
but where does one find a super teacher who can be 
all things to all. people? The reality of the situation 
is that we must accept teachers who can be really 
good at teaching a certain group, and realize^ that 
it is impossible to find "perfect" teachers .for "all 
gifted programs. Certain characteristics are more 
important for one group than another even though 
all are desirable traits. 

A significant literature is available dealing with 
teachers for intellectually, ac|demically, and crea- 
tively gifted students, but in' the areas of leader- 
ship, talent in the visual and performing arts, and- 
psychomotor abilities, literature about teaching' the 
gifted is relatively nonexistent. It is entirely 
possible that many characteristics listed as impor- 
tant to teachers of intellectually and academically 
gifted children will be necessary in teachers of stu- 
dents gifted in the other three areas. Many chil- 
dren with other talents are also intellectually 
gifted. On the other hand, it is also possible that 
characteristics listed for teachers of creative chil-' . 
dren will be more important, especially in the area 



of visual aud fK-rffjrrning arts. In addition, com- 
pletely different (ruir.s may emerge as more highly 
desirable Ini teachdr^^/>f .students in these unex- 
plored areas. 

''Entering'' triteria for Teachers of ^ 
Intellectually Gifted 

It is recommended that in 'addition to' the general 
' r/ aract eristics listed,^ ''entering" criteria most 

appropriate for teach'ers of students gifted in gen- 
'--^ral'^^ritelleQim^^ abibXies andlyjpecijfic academic 

aptitude arf/; a high degree of intelligence and 'self 

confidence /emotional stability. ^ 

Intelligence. It must be unSerst^o^i that the fim 
requirement does not imply that a teacher of the 
intellectually or academically gifted must be intel- 
lectually gifted, but should be intelligent enough to 
**keep up" with the needs of the students. 

Self confidence /emotional stability. A positive self 
concept is difficult to develop in a person as 
mature as a j^rospective teacher, so unless the-^e is a 
strong possibility that the^training progranfi cao 
develop positive self concepts, this trait should be ^ 
prerequtsite. A teacher who is not secure in his or* 
her own ability will become hostile toward students 
who threaten'his stature. 

^^Exiting" Criteria/Intellectually Gifted 

It is recommended that in addition t0 the general 
characieristits listed, the folio loing must be arnong 
the -''exiting' criteria for teachers of students gifted 
in general intellectual abilities and specific, aca- 
demic aptitude: skill Jn and loillingness to utilize 
questioning techniques and. teaching methods ttiat 
devi^lop higher thought processes in gifted 
students: extensive knowledge of basic concepts i?i 
the subject being taught as well as related fields; 
and knowledge of media and materials particularly 
useful in his area of teaching. 

Entering' Criteria/ Creatively 'Gifted 

h is recommended that-^zn additiph to^^ the* general 
' characteristics listed, "entering" criteria most ap- 
propriate for tedchers of the creatively gifted are a 
high regard for imaginative ideas .lairespect for the ^. 
potentialities of the individual] a\}iigh regard for 
the teacher's responsibility to the-, child and the . 
groiip's responsibility to the 'childy (and a ^ belief in 
the important of enhancing pupils' s^lf images. - 

lii^h regard for imaginative'' id eas.^' A jteacher who 
does not place high value on divergent ideas will 
tend to squelch the creative- abilities of students, 
and will encourage them to respond to. tasks with 
"acceptabtle" or "right" answers.- Qn the other 
liand, a teacher 'who values divergent^ and imagina- 
.tive ideas will eafourage students'^ to ' respond to. 



tasks with unique answers, thus reinforcing their 
talent. 

Respect for the potentialities of the individual. A 
teacher who respects the potential of the individual 
will be supportive of the unique aspects of each 
person and support him, where appropriate, 
against peer and societal pressure to conform. Such 
a teacher will assist the child in critically evalu- 
ating his own work rather than always accepting an 
outsider's opinion. 

High regard for the teacher and the group's res- 
ponsibility to the child. the teacher believes in 
the importance of teacher and group responsibility 
to the child, he will be concerned about developing 
the child's talents, whatever they may be, ^ven if 
these talents are not valuable to the group's func- 
tioning or to the teacher's image. For example, 
when a child's divergent ideas become disruptive to 
a group's effective functioning, a teacher who be- 
lieves in the group's responsibility to the child will 
allow the student to express himself or find other 
: outlets for his '^talents rafber than '-putting him 
down" for his lack of attention to the task of the 
group. 

^Belief in the importance 6f enhancing a pupitls self 
image. A positive self, concept and belief in one's 
own talents are necessary for withstanding the. on- 
slaught of criticism that occurs when new ideas are 
introducedr' A teacher who. believes in honestly 
enhancing pupils' self images will give positive rein- 
forcement to divergent ideas and will encourage 
the same^attitude in other 'stu'dents, thus increasing 
a student's tendency to produce- creative ideas. 
Such a teacher will also -Ke able to give constructive 
criticism when necessary and appropriate (during 
evaluation rather than production of ideas). 

We emphasize again*^ that while all these, are" 
characteristics that &re important ir&Heachers of all 
.gifted children, they are absolutely essential traits 
for teaching the* creatively gifted. 

"Exiting" Criteria/ Creatively. Gifted 

It is recomrnended* that ih addition to the general 
criteria listed, "exiting ' criteria most appropriate 
for'teachers of the. .creatively gifted are^: skill in and 
willingness to^ provide a: warm'j ,saffl and permissive 
atmosphere for learniiig ; skill iiCand willingness to - 
utilize teaching techniqiies thai further^ develop cCll 
aspects of dfe a t ivity (flu ency; flex ib iUtyj^ ' elabora- 
tion, and origindlity) through all subject areas; 
and skill in and willingness to teach a creative 
problem solving_ process, involving such aspects as 
defining a problem, brainstorming possible solu- 
tions, evaluating the solutions in terms of factors 
surrounding the whole situation, and "selling" the • 
solution. 
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Attractmg Intuitive Personalities ' * 

It is recommended that colleges attract more ijituz- 
tive personality type teachers into the field of gifted 
education. Since most gifted and creative people 
are intuitive personality types, and most teachers 
are the opposii> (Sensing types), we need more 
teachers who understand and can develop intuitive 
minds. More research needs to be done in this area 
before suggesting that an intuitive personality is a 
definite requirement for teachers of the gifted. 
Studies so far have indicated that even though 
teachers best understand students with personality 
types similar to their own, many teachers can learn 
to deal more effectively v;ith all students if ihey 
understand personality types and their effects on 
learning styles. 



Assessing Competency 

It is recommended that in order4a assess a teacher 
or prospective teacher's competency in the areas 
listed, above, the teacher trainer or employer must 
use a variety of techniques in addition to tnidi- 
tional methods of interviewing and reviewing tran- 
scripts and recommendations. Some more sperific 
suggestions are the following: 

• Put the*^ candidate io a real situation with stu- 
dents to be taught, and obserye. Solicit ^.va.'ua- 
tians of the teacher's performance from stu- 
dents, other teachers, administrators, parents, 
and other appropriate persons. The period of 
time spent in the classroom should give sufficient 
time to allow the candidate to establish rapport 

" and overcome nervousness before observation 
and rating. -Have behaviors to watch for. 



• Utilize various personality and attitudinal inven- 
tories to assess personal characteristics. 

• Hiive other teachers^ students, and school 
personnel devise checklists or other locally de- 

S veloped measures to determine characteristics 
important in this unique situation. . 

• Utilize value clarification techniques, to 
determine those principles held in high regard 
by the teacher? These techniques are p^^rticu- 
larly necessary in determining the characteristics 
listed as "entering" /criteria for the creatively 
gifted. For example, a rank order activity would 
require a teacher to rank in order of preference 
three characteristics he or she leels are most 
important to develop in gifted students: respon- 
sibility, a desire to learn, or a positive self con- 
cept. The candidate then must explain why he 
chose a particular order. Other rank orders 
could involve characteristics important in adults 
or teachers, teaching techniques to. be used, 
morals to be taught, values to be taught, and 
other issues deemed important in . teaching 
success. . . - * 

• Have gifted stildents interview the candidate. 

• Have parents interview the candidate. 

\ • Have other teachers interview the candidate. 

It must .b^-^ emphasized that a' variety of tech - 
niques for evaluating the prospective teacher 
should be utilized in order 'to obtain a more , 
accurate picture of the total pefrson. Pr"oF5bly the 
most effective single procedure of all the methods 
listed above is the first. In addition to giving the 
employer a more accurate idea of the ability of the 
teacher, it gives the prospective teacher an indica- 
tion of whether or not he or she. will be satisfied 
teaching in this particular, situation. " 
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Preservice Training 



IN ITS STRICTEST sense, preservice training 
means the training of undergraduates, those 
who will be the.^teachers of the future. For the pur- 
poses of this book, however-, preservice training 
means teacher training specifically designed to 
tr^in teachers who have not been, nor are presently, 
engaged in teaching programs for gifted and 
talented youngsters. The reason for this interpreta- 
tion is that most university>based programs for 
teachers of the gifted and talented may include 
both graduate and undergraduate students. They 
also may include both experienced and in. xpenk 
cnced teachers of the gifted and talented, cven^ 
though their, main purpose is to train those ^vho 
have not yet had specialized pr^aration. 

Programs 

An attempt was made to locate various moiiels 
utilized in the preser\ ice training of teachers of the 
gifted and talented. Various programs were ex- 
amined, ana although there were variations in 
methods used, in most cases the training- consisted 
of a sequence of courses leading to a Bachelor's, 
Master's, or Doctoral degree in the education of 
the gifted and talented. In light j3f this fact, the 
following section presents an analysis of these pro- 
grams iand a comparison of the. major methodolo- 
gical differences in them, as well as a review of past 
and current practices. Readei;s should consult 
Appendix A for a listing of colleges and universities 
offering degiee programs in gifted and talented 
edlitation. ' , . 

op pottu n it ies a n d Trend s 

IVriodic filly, sur\^i^ys arc conducted to determrine 
which iastitutions of higher educaticn offer courses 
and degree programs in gifted and talented educa- 
tion (1 he Association for the Gifted, 1974; 
French, in Hildreth, 1966; Laird &. Kowalski, 
1972; and Shaffer & Troutt, 1970). Institutions! 
courses, and instructors are changing constantly, 
but certain constants seem to remain. One of the 
most important has been a steady increase in 
opportunities available, both in the number of 
courses offered and in the number of insi:tutions 
offering training. For exar^ple, French reports that 
only four ins'^titutions offered four or more courses. 



while the 1974 survey, which is only a partial list- 
ing, shows ' 1 1 universities that ha."i^)^ degree pro- 
grams at the Bachelor's, Master's, and Doctoral 
levels specifically in gifted education. A much 
•larger nurnber have one or more courses dealing 
specifically wjth the gifted. 

Other trends that seem to have continued are the 
following: 

1. States with' established programs and support 
from the state, levei have more institutions with 
course and degree offering's. 

2. The majority of the courses admit undergradu- 
ates, but the degree glograms in most cases are 
Master's, with fewer institutions offering Bache- 
lor's or Doctorates. . . v 

3. Even though titles of courses and the sequence 
in which they are taken varies, the overall con- 
tent is similar in institutions offering degree 
programs. / * - ' 

Although the number of institutions offering 
training has increased over the past decade, the 
• percentage of total institutions is still embarrass- 
ingly small. Laird and Kowalski (1972) surveyed 
1,564 coHeges and universities with an enrollment 
of 500 or more and found that only 13% currently 
offered courses dealing specifically with the educa- 
tion of the gifted child.* Another 12% indicated 
that they were preparing teachers to become aware 
of and assist gifted youth to perforrn at or near 
potential. The picture presented in this article is 
r>ot entirely a bleak one, however, as 32% of ' the 
institutions not currently offering courses were 
interested in doing so, and 40% of those now offer- 
ing courses'^were interested in expanding their pro- 
grams. Available data seem to indicate that ther'e 
is a genuine need for expansion. In a survey of stu- 
dents taking an elective course on r!ie education of 
the gifted, Lazar'(1973) found that 58%' indicated 
a "sincere need to study the gifted as tMir priipary 
reason for taking the elective course . . (p. 278). 
In the writer's own experience, at least 60% of the 
students in an elective coyrse on the gifted had 
chosen that particular course because of a sincere 
need. Mohan (1973) who used a six step procedure 
of (a) a search of literature, (b) a survey of local 
faculty thinking, (c) responses from researchers 



and teachers in the field,' (d) a survey of student 
teachers, (e) a survey of classroom teachers, and (f) 
results of inservice workshops, found that there is a 
great need for a course in creativity in teacher edu- 
cation programs. More research of this nature may 
convince institutions of higher education to b^^gin- 
I ''Trams. 

As previously mentioned, a significant trend has 
been, to offer graduate rather than undergraduate 
degree programs in education of the gifted. This 
' practice.seems to stem from the belief that teachers 
of the'^gifted should be experienced teachers who 
have already shown that they have ability to teach 
in a regular program. Others seem to believe that 
this/also insures a background of liberal education 
before the prospective teacher undergoes special- 
ized training (Fliegler, 1961; Hildreth, 1966; 
James, cited in Hildreth, 1966). 

Course Content and Offerings - . ' . 

As indicated in the previous section, the bverall 
content of courses on the education of the gifted 
anc^i.ait<iV^d is similar in most institutions. In cases 
whe% only one course is offered, the subject is 
usually the psychological and ediicatfonal tharac-' 
teristics of gifted children combined with an over- 
view of current practices for educ;ating these chil- 
dren. If only two courses are offered, the first 
usually deals with psychological and educational 
characteristics while the second usually dekls with 
curriculum^ and materials development. Institu- ' 
tions with rdegxec programs usually offer 
sequence of courses sinailar to the following: 

1, Nature. and Needs of the Gifted. The content 
consists of topics such as -characteristics, prob- 
lems, myths perpetuated about gifted and crea-' 

^ tive children, psychological considerations, and 
identification measures. , 

2. Materials and Methods in 'the^ Education of the 
Gifted. Cpntent^usvially centers around the most 

' appro:priate instructional^ strategies and mate^ 
rials to be utilized with the gifted. In many' 
cases, time is spent in designing materials and in 
developing ^ appropriate'' curricular units. 
Emphasis, in many instances, is also placed on 
techniques for individuali.;fing instruction for 
the gifted. ' 

?}. Education of the Gifted. A course of this type is 
asually concerned with exploring various pro- 
grams and admrnistVative arrangements cur- 
rently in use.in schQols as well as pther related 
issues. [ 

4. Seminars in the Education of the Gifted. 
Seminars usually involve ^ a less structured 
approach through which students explore topics^ 
of interest to them as well as controversial issues 
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- in the field. Independent study and related 
techniques are often utilized. 

5. Practicum in the Education of the Gifted. 
Practica usually involve either a variety of 
practical experiences with gifted children or . 
one in-depth experience, depending on the " 
interests and needs of the students^ Examples of 
some of the experiences provided are: student 
teachingvin a program for- the gifted ; intern- 
ships with consultants, administrators, and 
^other local school district personnel involved in* 
programs for the gifted; visitations to several 
programs for the gifted; observation af gifted 
students, including the writing of. case studies; 
and internships in .state and fejleral pr:.grams 
for the gifted. 

In maniy cases, the program also offers separate 
courses in creativity and it^ developrnent. In most 
programs, provisions are also made for students to 
pursue topics of individual concern and interest 
through independent study courses, readings 
courses, research seminars, and workshop courses/ 
It must be emphasized again that the previous 
description is a generalization of the content usual- 
ly- taught in a seqtience of courses related to the ; 
gifte_^..The topics may be t.aught in. different com- 
-^.binations and^sequences and under different titles: 
The above cLesaription is mainly intenued to list 
certjyn commonalities between progra'rjs as an 
indication of .consensus of opinion about the' 
importance of certain learnings. 

In most instances, one person on the faculty of -the ■ 
special education or 'jDsychology departments is 
responsible for the' training program. This person 
is usually trained in educational psych^ol6g\' or 
special education, and ]^as both specialized train- 

' mg and practical experience in gifted education. 
The majority of these professors are also leaders in 

. the Geld of education of the gifted and talented, 
sine/ the field is so smill. They also serve as consul- 
tant-Wo local school districts in- program devqlop- 
mentWonsultants to fedepai programs,' and inser- 
vi(:e trXjning leaders ir/addition to speaking- at 
numerous conferences. 

Selection of Students - 

Students accepted for programs arc usually those 
who are admitted through regular university pro- 
cedujres. Additional procedures pr^ established 
when fellowships or traineeships are offered. 

Practical Experiences 

In addition to similarities, as listed . above, signifi-. 
cant differences between ' programs .dp. 'iexistr 
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'especially in ihe specific content and^ the amouint 
and kind of practical experiences, offered. Some of 
the - prog?;a-ps emphasize cognitive learning \^ hiJe 
others emphasize attitudinal changes. Some are * 
designed primarily for teache) training \^hile 
others are designed to train researchers, consul- 
tants, adni|ni$trators, and other leaders in the lield 
of gifted education. Since the purpose is diffeirnt, 
the emphasis in content and practical experience is 
also' differetit. For example, in a program v.^'^signed 
for leadership development, conicnt wi'i be much 
more thjsoretical in nature and include less empha- 
sis on teacher-pupil relationships and day to day 
teaching techniques. The practical experiences in ^ 
this situation would "include such things' as Field 
testing curricula dfcsigned for the gifted rather 
tha n observation pf children, internships with 
directors of gifted programs rather than student 
teaching, and so on. Other program.^ arc -desi^Mied f 
to meet ihv- needs of the student, whether he oi she 
is planning to teach or become involved in oiher 
aspec ts of programs. 

John Feldliusen (1973) described practirum 
activities for undergraduates and teachers involved 
in his course on the education of gifted children: 
(a) area .schools cooperate in nominating a child 
for each student in the class; (b) college students 
arrange to observe the child at home and at school, 
test and mterview him,- interview his parents and 
teachers^^ and carry out enrichment activities with 
him; (c) college students spend one and a half days 
observing in a special class for the gifted ; and (d) 
.students make a report to the parents and child, 
evaluating <his .talents, and suggesting special 
educational activities which might be helpful to the 
childr Evaluations by principals, teachers, parents, 
and children have been very poi^itive, and college 
students found the program to Be enjoyable ,ind 
profitable. Parents and teachers evaluated the per- " 
fo rmance f)l the college students oji (a^ abilitv to ■ 
interact with parciits and tc;ichers (b) professional 
knowledge, (c)- the quality of repents, and (d) 
promptness and responsibility. Riitings were on a 
good-fair-poor scale %% fair, .1% poor, aud 92% 
good., This type of program has implicatjons^'/or 
in^:^reasing cooperation between public schools ctnd ' '^ 
universities as well as developing additional 
practical experiences for training programs. 7 

Program Variations 

One variation ohj^ course sequence model was 
developed in llli'fiois when funds were available to 
assist universities in developing inhovative training 
programs for teachers of the gifted. Conducted at 
'.%uthern Illinois University at. Kdwardsville, jjL 
comb'inexl the .training of prejiervice and inservicf- 
personnel. M he /program Was developed for 12 



students five graduate students i)resdntty teaching 
in the area, five undergraduate students, and »wo 
full time graduate students serving as gradi ..e 
assistants. ^ All were enrolled in _a sequence of 
courses which could lead to a degree in special 
education of the ^fted, including !3etween 12. and 
28 quarter hours dealing specifically with gifted 
education. The purpose of the program was to pair 
these teacners and prospective teachers in teams for 
the duration of the training, so that in addition to 
learning together and sharing experiences, a close 
relationship would be developed between each 
pair. The two full time graduate students served as 
assistants to the project director in supervision, 
demonstration teaching, consultative assistance, 
and other related tasks. Other students, not 
receiving fellowships, were also enrolled in the 
courses. The following experiences were among 
thpse provided for participants: 

1 . Academic courses on the education of .the gifted 
'and talented. :^ 

2. Work in an inscrvice teacher's classroom to 
apply principles learned, including super Ision 
on a regular basis by the project director^. 

3. Supervision of a preservice teacHer with assist- 
ance fjom him/her on prearranged tasks. 

4. Selection and/or production of curricular mate- 
rials appropriatje for the gifted. 

5. Participation in microteaching. 

6. Student teaching or supervising student teach- 
ing. 

7. Practicum experiences for graduate students at 
the Area Service Center for the Gifted. ^ 

8. Visitation of a variety of gifted prpgraitis. \ 

Attendance at conferences and meetings on the 
education of gifted children. 

10: Independent study involving research, .field 
siudy, program planning, and planning pro- 
gram evaluation procedures (Shaffer, 1971).. . 

Unfortunately, funds for this ca'tegory of teacher 
training were discontinued the followi(:ig year. How- 
ever, preliminary evaluation results did indicate 
that the concept was successful. Preservice students 
especially appreciated tHe interaction with inservice 
teachers, both in. their classrooi;Tis and in workshops - 
and conferences related to gifted education. One 
definite driiwback to this program was the fact that 
most inservice teacherj in the program were teach- 
ing in regular, self contained classrooms. Most of 
the preservice teachers felt that they needed more • 
experiences with identified gifted students, indicat- 
ing that at least part of their practical experience ' 



shf)ul(l have hecn in osialilishcd programs for idcn- 
Lif'iod gifted sluden IS ,v^fiih teachers experienced • in 
. working with these ( hildren (Maker, 1973). 

Another exciting variation in piograminj^ that 
uliliir.es basically u (oursc sequence approach is still 
in the development.al stages at California State Uni-; 
versity at Long Beach. This program, supported in 
part by a grant from the Bureau of Education for 
the Handicapped, US Office of Education, provides 
for the inclusion of the gifted with teacher prepara- 
tion in 'Other areas of special education. The 
' specialist program is entirely competency based, 
including both generic and advanced specialist 
training. Specific competencies are listed in the*^fol- 
-lowing areas : 

• Assessment of physical, intellectual, social, and 
emotional characteristics. 

• Assessrrient of learning abilities in relation to 
psychological, genetic, physiological, social, and 
cultural conditions. ' 

• Assessment of motivational and attitudinal dif- 
ferences. . • ■ . ° 

• Utilization of procedures for individualized 
instruction. , 

, • Implications of exceptional conditions, for the . 
instructional program. 

• Identification of issues and research findings for 
pf"ogram implementation. 

• Counseling exceptional pupils and their parents. 

• Evaluation of instructional systems. 

• Analysis and evaluation of program elements. 

• Intervention to extend interaction. 

• Planning, and conducting parent meetings. 

• Utilization of ethical practices. 

Self assessment ?.nd professional improvement.^ 

Each of these areas is further subdivided into more 
specific competencies and then further into behav- 
ior's. The program guide lists specific competencies 
to fc^e achieved, the performance criteria and level 
expected, experiences and instruction to be pro- 
vided, the learner responsibilities, provisions for 
informing the student of his competency, and the.x 
courses provided. A handbook' is currently being 
devised that will allow for translation of compe- 
tencies into operational .instructional objectives and 
planned activities to meet these objectives (Cali- 
fornia State University, 1974). 

Also in the developmental process is a large scale 
validation of the competencies required. A sample 
of teachers of the gifted wiU be asked to react to 
the competencies listed by: rewriting those which 
♦ are ambigiious or incorrect in some way, elirninat- 
ing unnecessary competencies or adding necessary 
. one§, and weighting each of the competencies on a 
5-point .scale of most important to least important. 



Whrn the program i.s operational, other features 
will include an *'eniry behavior test" (which may 
include assessment of the studentV performance in 
a workshop situation) designed to measure ^skills 
and attitudes as well as knowledge, an "exit behav- 
ior test," program options based on the interests of 
the students, a system for continual modification 
and change, and a yearly review process. 

Although some of the problems such as what- to 
do with a student who exhibits all the competencies 
^t the beginning of the ti"aining provisions for those 
who need a longer time in the training process have 
not yet been solved, tKe program has great poten- 
tial. • * 

Because of state certification laws, other institu- 
tiorts of* higher education in California are also in 
the \'" jcess of developing competency based pro- 
grams. 



Evaluations 

Few universities have systematically evaluated any 
of their teacher training programs. It seems that 
mt>st only employ the required student feedback 
techniques. These are mainly descriptive, based 
entirely on the student's perceptions of the course, 
and limited to one course at a time rather than an 
entire degree program. The purposes of these 
evaluations are usually assessment of the instructor 
and assistance in modifying ' teaching methods 
employed by that person. In a search of the litera 
ture and calls to directors of university '^training 
programs, only four evaluations could be found. 
Many evaluations of summer iristitutes and other 
university based teacher training designed as 
inserxnce can be found. These are reported in the 
next s'^ction. 

** ■ • . 

The first of these evaluations,- c5nducted by 

Kooyucnjian (1969) was designed to assess cognitive 
and affective changes in students enrolled in a uni- 
versity course on education of the gifted and the 
same changes in teachers and administrators 
enrolled in several surnmer ms^rvice training work- 
shops on the education of the gifted and talented. 
The main purpose of the evaluation was directed to 
inservice, but many of the findings have implica- 
tions. Tiere, Using pre- and posttest data_on a diag- 
nostic test of content on teaching gifted children, a 
test designed to measure adult intellectual ability, a 
personahty inventory which indicates the basic type 
of structure of a healthy person's personality, and 
other informational measures, shfe found signifi- 
cant differences between the groups. Belovy is a 
summary of those findings and conclusions which 
seem most appropriate to this discussion-. 
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1. The main objective 'of the university course was 
to increase knowledge about gifted children, 
and it was effective in doing so. 

2. Even though achievement in conterit on gifted 
children was an incidental goal for the work- 
shops, to be learned through independent study, 
seven of the nine. workshops shdwed significant 
gains in content on gifted. In addition, ^two of 
the workshops were riot significantly, different 
from the academic coui. a content gain. 

3. There were no changes in attitudes of the stu- 
dents ir. the university course. 

4. There were changies in attitudes of the partici- 
paints. in all the workshops. 

5. Individual differences in content gain decreased 
in the academic ^ourse groups, but increased in 
the workshop groups. 

6. Intellectual ability and sex seemed to be Irrele- 
vant except to one section of the attitude scale. 

7. In the academic course, more than 60% of the 
participants reportc'd that they gained more 
information from reading than through discus- 
sion and instruction ; in four of the nine work.; 
shop groups, more than 60% of the participants 
reported that ihey gained more information 
through discussion; and in the o'.her five work- 
shop groupsr participants reported a combina- 
tion of two or three of the methods listed. 

A major drawback of the study for the purposes 
of this book was the lack of inforniation about the 
methods used in the academic course. Some of the 
methods utilized in workshops were described, but 
no mention was made of what actually happened 
in the everyday classroom siiiiation. One can only 
assunie that methods were very similar to most 
universily coiirses a combination of . lecture, dis- 
cussion, reading assignrnents, papers, and some 
possible practical experiences. In addition, no part 
of the evaluation was concerned with actual per- 
formance, of graduates in their classrooms. 

In anoeher evaluation/ Maker (I 973) attempted 
to determme the effectivd;'ness' of university based 
teacher training programs which were supj rted in 
part by the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction.. The first of these programs has 
already been described above on page 23. The 
seconds located at Northeastern Illinois University, 
consisted of a Kecfjuence of four graduate courses on 
the education of gifted children which eould* be 
applied toward a degree, in special education. 
There was no fjegree in gifted education at the 
tiirne this evaluation was conducted, but a^^plan had. 
been submitLcd to the graduate school. Most of .the 
studcTUs were full time teachers, many in gifted 



* programs, so the majority of their practical experi- 
ences were related to the development and testing 
of ideas in the student's own classroom. Opportuni- 
ties were providedfor visitation, attendance at in-, 
service training sessions, and conferences. 

Fellowships were offered to a limited number of 
students, but others who were interested could take 
the classes. Selection of fellowship recipients was on 
. the basis of recommendation of administrators or 
supervisors acquainted with the work of the candi-. 
date, interest in teaching gifted children, and aca- 
demic records. The director was seeking successful 
experienced teachers who were likely to utilize 
training received from the program. • . 

The eval.uation employed a variety of tech- 

, niques, including questionnaires to graduates, 
interviews with students in the programs, telephone 
calls to administrators of graduates, and a ques- 
tionnaire designed .to assess the instructional 
climate in classrooms. Results are. only reported 
here for the two universities with a sequence of 
courses that could lead to an area of specialization. 
Below is a summary of some of the findings that 
seem most relevant to this discussion. 

1. The three categories of responses most often 
listed as strengths o£ the program by graduates 
were: (a) contact with-others in the field of the* 
gifted and talented .through attendance at work- 

- shops and ingervice training or visitors to the 
class, (b) the^^flexibility. of choices within the 
framework of the program and classes, and (c) 
the content learned. Students presently"* in the 
program .also" liked the flexibility and chalices 
for pursuing individual interests. 

2. The three categories of responses most often 
listed as weaknesses of the programs by gradu- 

> • ates were: (a) tpo^fp>^ practical experiences were 
provided, (b) a'^g^t^ater scope was needed more 
courses on different topics as well as "different 
content covered in the courses offered, and (c) 
a variety of resource' people were needed as the 
same instructor taught all the courses. Students 
presently involved in the program also felt they 
needed more experiences with identified gifted 
children. 

3. Most graduates felt they were well prepared Tor 
their jobs, but were reluctant to attribute this 
competence^ to the training, they had received 
in gifted education. • & 

A. Most graduates and students felt the/programs 
had been successful, and felt prepared to work 
in gifted education. However, only a small 
ma jority of graduates felt that the' training was' 
more relevant than the inservice" workshops 
they had attended. 



5. Methods most often listed 'ks being utilized by 

' tin* instructors were class discussion of contro- * 
versial issues and independent stuiJy. HoweVer-, 
in one of the programs, students estimated that 
the instructor .talked over 60% of the time 
'while her 'ideal was 40%. In the other program, 
the instructor's performance was consistent with 
her ideal 40%. S'tudAats,|^^^^ graduates both 
Hsted as important gtb^'^^^^^^ to attend 

training, part;icularlY^tHie ihservice offered by the 
state gifted prograttt" bucside the university 
setting. ^* 

6. More emphasis '.was placed on the higher 
thought processes of application,, analysis,, 
synthesis,* a ad evaluation than on the lower 
thought processes of memory, translation, and 
interpretation. 

■ V-*'.-- ' ' . 

A major dniwbaLtfc o study, however, was 

that it did not 'assess t:he*actual performance of the 
graduates in their classroom or the changes in chil- 
dren, Telephone^calls to' administrators gave some 
indication of the success of the teachers, but more 
information was neede^d. 

The third report (Bruch & Walker, 1973) was 
not intended to be an evaluation per se, but was 
designed as a suryey of teachers certifiedvin gifted 
and talented education who had completed an 
approved degree . program at the University of 
Georgia. A more extensive evaluation is in prepar- 
ation, but some of the know^i r^esults a^S^relevant to 
this discussion, paralleling those in other studi<^s. 
Many respondents. to the Georgia survey ^-agreed, 
for example, that there should be an increase in 
real or simulated experiences with gifted and 
talented students in sita. Other felt needs wereifor 
a strengthening of /ontent related to curriculum 
development, assistance in iocating and using dif- 
ferent types ojf media and materials geared to 
gifted and talented students, and for gn?ater Vlexi- 
bility in the^program. (This last w^as not exprl^^ssed 
directly but can be inferred from the respondents* 
comments.) Those who we^re in roles involving the 
coordination of gifted and talented programs ex- 
pressed the need for trainiiig in public relations 
•skills such as public speaking, legislative watch- 
dogging, newspaper publicizing, an/i program 
administration. Other such comments emphasized 
a need for available options for those who would be 
assuming, (or -desired to assume) various role^ in 
addition to that of teacher. * , 

The fourth evaluation (Gear, 197f) is a. five year 
progress report on tlie Teaching the Talented Pro- 
gram of the University of Connecticut, Siorrs. This 
program, .supported by the Education^ Professions 
Development Act, is designed to. recruit and train 
both prospective and experienced teachers., and 



leadership personnel it) work with gifted and 
talented youngsters from educationally deprived 
' backgrounds. It is concerned with the process of 
change and the. role of change agents in the 
schools. 

Students receiving fellowships were selected on 
the basis of their potential as future contributors to 
the existing body of knowledge about the disad- 
vantaged gifted and talented, as evidenced by: (a) 
their demonstrated leadership and past back- 
ground, (b) demon|,trated commitment to a career 
.n the area of edu editing thq disald van t aged, and Xc) 
potendal for graduate workS^ ' 

The program consisted; of three components : 
thebredcal (cou/sework), practical (internships), 
and integrative (linking practical and theoretical 
experiences). Specific objectives were developed, 
relating .to this basic framework, which would be 
flexible enough to accoV^modate persons with vary- 
'ing backgrounds and aspirations. The theoretical 
component included courses in the broad areas of 
psychology and education of the gifted, talented, 
^anjd creative; in the sociology of minority groups. 
Black history, social and cultural dynamics, and 
urban life; and in the student s professional areas 
of interest. The practical component involved 
internships in a variety of locations — urban 
schools, colleges .and universities, community 
action agencies, state or regional agencies, and 
suburban schools — and performing a variety of 
roles teachers, tutors, counselors, administrators, 
curriculum specialists, and researchers. The third 
component, integrative experiences, consisted of 
.seminars, discussions with resource personnel, and ^ 
on-site visitations to programs for gifted children 
and yQiithj|fom disadvantaged backgrounds. 

Evaluation of the program has been both forma 
tive and summative. during each year data are 
collected relating, to each component of the^ pro- 
gram, and needed changes are made whenever 
they become apparent. For example, during 
internship experiences, students frequently assessed* 
their own progress in relation to their objectives, 
the staff made on-site visitations, and the staff con- 
ferred with* cooperating supervisors. Sumfnative 
evaluations were concerned with perceptions of the 
program by fellows, the success of the program in, 
preparing, fellov^^s to i enter various fields, and 
'changes in the organizational structure of the pro- 
gram. Following are some of the results feported : 

1. Most former fellowship recipients agreed that 
the most valuable component was field experi- 
ence: • 

2. Other valuable aspects were interaction wFth 
peers; flexibility in choosing field experiences, 

. coursework, and field trips; seminars; and 
prbblem solving situations. 
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*d. JiU felt t!u-y wcic more .'^uccr.sslul in their job's 
because of their prof;rams. . 

4. Everyone found diffc rent aspeets helpful. 

5. Even though this is^only a preliminary report, 
many impressive a^c^evements and honors are 
listed for graduates 'and fellows still in the pro- 
gram. - 

Although this is the most comprehensive of the 
evaluations, it is only^a progress report. It does not 
measure effects on children or the performance of 
graduates in their job situations. Such achieve- 
ments as dissertations, new curricula, present posi- 
. tions, membership in professional organizations, 
and honors are indicative of the potential impact 
of traincris, but an assessment of the effects of pro- 
ducts- 'and actions are more relevant measures of 
success. 

Summary and Recommendations 

Except for variations in content and individu<|l 
teaching methods, rnosi programs designed to train 
teachers of the gifted in a university setting are very^ 
similar. Some programs have been rpore innovative 
than others. It is hoped that the present trend 
toward more programs will c ontinue. 

Continuing 4 ssessmeiit of Programs 

If educators are to iake progress and adequate' 
ly train teachers to direct the learning of our most 
talented students, it is recommended that they 
must (q) look more closely at established practices 
and try to determine ij the'y are the most effective 
that we can design, (b) try ^ome different ■ ap- 
proaches to^ determine if they would he more sue 
cessful than the old,^ (c) make changes that seem to ' 
be necessary either add or delete parts of the old 
modelSf (d)- continually assess the results in our 
changing society, njid (e) make adjustments as they 
become appropriate and necessary. It often seems 
that we have been doini( the jsame things for many 
years, assuming that these things are effective, but 
never knowing for sure, and nevt^r reaNv attempt-i 
ing to find out. 

Only a few programs have been evaluated (usual- 
ly those receiving state or federal funds), and -these 
evaluations have been limited. They Have deter- 
mined students* and graduates' .perceptions of the 
success of the programs, and in some eases have 
determined that students did achieve certain con- 
tent learnings. 

Evaluate Prograihs by Changes in Students 
Since the ultimate tesH of a'tiy teacher training 
program is the success of the graduates in producing 
desired changes in students, v.e must evaluate thji 
success of programs based on changes in students. 
In order to evaluate, however, we must establish 



objectives that can be assessed. Therel ore,, rf{rec/or5 
of t raining programs' should make, some decisions-^ 
related to the knowledge, .skills, and attitudes they 
want to develop in teachers based on how these 
teacher characteristics actually affect children. 

Even though evaluation results are scarce, find- 
ings in ,two areas are consistent — students and"^ 
graduates alike feel that the practical experience 
they get. as part of their training is the most valu- 
able. They enjoy and appreciate flexibility for indi- 
vidual needs within the established framework. 

More Practical Experiences 

It is irecommendM that training programs should 
increase opportunities for practical experiences as 
much as possible. Sorrie of- the following have been 
provided ^r could be provided as relevant learning 
experiences: ^ '. 

• Pair an undergraduate prescrvice teachier with a 
graduate experienced teacher for a year or 
longer. , 
Axrang^on-sitc visitations to gifted programs 

• with provistl with the school 

staff after an observation ptrnodT^ 

• Provide internships and apprenticeships with 
master teachers, including, experiences similar to 
student teaching in a lyar/^/^ of settings. Most stu- 

^dcnt teachers only have experience with.. one 
teacher in one school with one group of stu- 
dents— and for too short ..a period of time, 
Lengthen the teaching time by including some of 
the time that might have been spent in methods 
courses. For example, several elementary educa- 
tion departments have found that "block' pro- 
grams are extremely successful. In these pro- 
grams, sophomores and juniors sign up for a 
block of three methods courses. They spend two 
to three weeks in classes designed to give a back- 
ground of information on methods, "^tht.i begin 
to spend one hour a day teaching in a classroom 
in the area. Since they are taking three of these 
courses, they spend one-half day teaching three 
subjects'. During the teaching experience, they 
spend one to two hours per week in class, disc usis- 
ing problems, strategics, and other concerns. 
The last week or more is spent with the instruc- 
tors agajn, sharing ideas and experiences with 
other classmates. Although students, complain 
that they work twice as h?rd as others in regular 
methods courses, they feel much more prepared 
for teaching. Instructors of these courses feel 
that the program is highly successful. 

• If no programs exist in the immediate vicinity, ^ 
include activities with gifted children (identified 
by college students) similar to those described on 
page 15. ' 
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• Field test curriculum developed in classes on 
children and make necessary changes based on 
these trials. Have .students participate in public 
school curriculum development meetings and 
projects. 

* Utilize the university's microteaching laboratory 
and if ho "rear gifted students are available 
have the colleg,e class role play stereotypes of 
gifted children, or gifted children they have 
known. 

Although the literature is filled v^ith discussions 
of characteristics considered to be pr^erequisites or 
necessary ''entering" ch aracteristics for trainees, 
students accepted into training programs arc not 
accepted because of having these desirable charac- 
teristics —they are accepted mainly because o^. past 
grades, that is, performance in academic situa- 
tions. V 

Criteria for Entering and Exiting 

ft is recommended (hat preservice programs assess 
the: entering attitudes, knowledge, and skills of 
prospective trainees an\i then 'decide either to 
establish minimum criteria for acceptance into the 
program based on the relationship of these charac- 
-terhiics to the teaching situation, or accept every-' 
one into ah hidividuaLly^Jiesigned program to 
accomplish the needed changeX^ol'hr in attitudes, 
skills, and knowledge. 

§;tudents «re not permitted to leave a training 
program because of possessing desirable "exiting" 
charactcrisiics' but because they have fulfilled the 
c6urse and program requirements (number of 
hours, reading assignments, and the like). Student 



evaluations (gr, >s) in too .many cases are based 
entirely on mast / of contend rather than posses- 
' sion of desirable attitudes and skills. • 

Graduation Based on Competency 

It is recommended that graduation and grades 
should be based on competency possession of 
needed knowledge, skills, and attitudes —rather 
than the fulfilling of the traditional requirements 
of hours, reading assignments, and courses. Some 
students may already possess the needed charac- 
Stefistics while others may need to spend varying 
amounts oflime in the program. 

Kooyu.mjian's study ^co^firmed many believs that 
college courses teach content but do not accom- 
plish attitude changes. If this continues. Intuitive 
children will continue t(>* be taught by Sensing 
teachers who do not understand or care for their 
kind of thinking. Teachers 'will continue to resist 
changes designed to keep pace with the changing 
needs of society. 

Even though research indicates that experience 
with programs as well as- knowledge of the charac- 
teristics, learning styles, an4 provisions for gifted 
children produces more positive attitudes toward , 
special programs for the gifted, knowledge of con- 
tent alone is "not enough to produce significant 
behavioral changes in teachers. 

'~ Programs to Develop Posicive Attitudes 

It is recommended that progmms be^^^ 
will develop positive attitudes toward acceptance of 
change and the need for development of crea'tivity 
and problem solving skills in students to help them 
cope with our rapidly changing world. 
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Inservice Training 



FOR purposes of this book, the term '^inservice 
training" means teacher training designed to 
train teachers who are presently teaching, or will- in 
the near future be teaching, gifted childri^n. It can 
be conducted in the local district setting, on campus 
at a university, or in any other appropriate setting. 

Inservice training for teachers of the gifted has 
taken many forms since teachers trained by univer- 
sity programs are so scarce in this field. Some of tli^>. 
more successful methods have been summer insti- 
tutes, academic year institutes, use of local district 
consultants who act in a consulting and training 
capacity all year round; demonjtration centers. 
Area Service Centers, technical assistance systems, 
man^ variations on the workshop model, and many 
other combinations of the above. Some offer grad- 
uate credit and others do not. 

Since several of the above models have certain 
similarities, they are grouped and described in 
terms of general program models. Variations of the 
models are described, compared, and contrasted, 
and evaluation results are reported for each general 
model. Representative models were chosen for sev- 
eral different reasons: (a) each is unique in either 
jiurpose, design, staff, du^ration, or other significant 
aspects; (b) evaluations of their .effectiveness are 
available; and (c) they show promise of success 
based on these evaluations. 

Summer Institutes * - > ^ 

Purposes ' - . 

Probably the most widely merf ahd abused f6rm of 
inservice training has been the summer institute. 
These training programs are generally established 
for purposes of : (a^training teachers in one School 
district for a program that will be beginning in the 
near future; (b) continuing education to keep 
teachers aware of new developrncnts (e.g., new re- 
.search in creativity development has had great ini: 
plications for teachers concerned about the gifted); 
and (c) training or-retr^ining teachers from a cer- 
tain region of a state or several states who will be or 
are presently teaching in gifted programs. 



Sponsors and Staff . 

Sponsoring or host agencies may vary. In some 
instances, the local district will plan and conduct 
the training itself (usually when the district has re- 
ceived a state or federal grant for this purpose) and 
will employ cither nearby university personnel, con 
sultants from out of state, or a variety of state, local, 
and other resource persons to conduct the training 
sessions. In other cases, the state education agency 
may be the host, employing its own personnel, uni- 
versity faculty, local district personnel, or a 
combination of these as staff. Some experimental or 
model projects will offer institutes to train teachers 
in a certain region, and usually employ the regular 
project staff as leaders. 

Participant Selection 

Participants in these ^institutes usually are selected 
on a first come/first served principle based on a 
desire to attend, and on whether or not they are 
teaching in a special program (at present or in the 
•'future). Some local districts require certain teachers 
to attend these sessions. In^some cases prospective 
participants must meet specific standards before 
being accepted. In other institutes, priority is given 
to members of a team^ from one school district, 
while other institutes. accept those who seem to indi- 
cate the most potential for accomplishing changes. ' 

Program Components /Activities 

Although the general purpose of most inservice 
institlites is to improve the teaching of gifted and 
talented children through teacher training, the 
specific program components, methods, and proce- 
dures vary from institute to institute as do the speci- 
fic purposes. Therefore, some representative pro- 
jects as well as some unique projects will be de- 
scribed. ' . 

Institute I ' 

Since summer is a good time for designing-^ special 
programs for gifted students, many institute direc- 
tors take advantage of the opportunity to accom- 
plish a twofold purpose — providing an enrichment- 
program for talented students whose needs may or. 



may hr fiiM. in tlir frgular pro^rani, aful Uaw^ 
ing tcHchfrs io deal with these students. One such 
institute, described by E. Paii! Torrance (1972), 
has been conducted in a similar format- eight 
times. The objectives of the leadership were: (a.) 
developing increased awareness of the "creative 
positives" of children, especially those who are eco- 
nomically and socially disadvantaged ; (b) develop- 
ing skills in acknowledging and using these "crea- 
tive postives"; (c) developing more favorable, 
realistic attitudes concerning disadvantaged chil- 
dren; and (d) increasing the repertoire of teaching 
skills. ' 

Participants in the workshop as leaders were 
mostly experienced teachers \vho were enrolled in 
Dr. Torrance's class on the learning problems of 
disadvantaged children and youth. 

The institute involved three phases, the first 
being "eight hours of orientation, sensitization, 
films, and discussion in the classroom" (p. 3). The 
second phase was a three- week workshop for dis- . 
^advantaged children held in a park near the cam- 
pus. Students, aged 6-13, participated in rnany 
large group, small group, and individual activities 
planned and led by the teachers, jfhese activities 
included such things as clay sculpture, music, 
creTative movement, dance, creative dramatics, 
science, crafts, carpentry, "Great things that hap- 
penedctoday in the Workshop," and group brain- 
storming. .Students were assigned to groups on 
the "basis of preferences at the time of registration, 
but were given considerable freedom ta change. At 
the end of each week, the leaders prepared an 
analysis and evaluation of the workshop. At the end 
of the thre^ weeks, they evaluated in depth the evi- 
dence of growth in one child. In the third phase of 
the institute, the teachers spent two weeks back in 
the classroom integrating the workshop experience 
and considering other alternatives for educating 
disadvantaged children and youth. 

Institute 2 - «- 

A unique summer institute in which the author 
participated was one of the regularly scheduled . 
training institutes of the Illinois Gifted Program.* 
Unique aspects of this institute vere the selection of 
participants, the variety of experiences , provided, 
and the workshop format. It was a cooperative ven- 
ture, funded by the State of Illinois Gifted Chil- 
dren's Section, codirected by a service and demon- 
stration center director and a regional supervisor of ^ 

* Quo ted and^' paraphrased material, except where - 
otherwise indicated, was taken from various instruc- 
tidnal 'hiateriah or other informational Jiandouts for the 
u'Se of participants. • ... 



xhe giftird program; it combined Illinois resources 
with those of the Creative Problem-Solving Insti- 
tute (CPSI) of the State University of New York at 
Buffalo. 

The broad goal of the workshop was to "provide 
selected leadership personnel with fresh and 
broadened exposure to newer methods and strate- 
gies of teaching and learning." In particular, the 
institute sought to help participants to identify and 
improve their own talent potential which could 
then be put to work in leadership roles. Other 
more specific objectives were related to: (a) devel- 
oping an awareness of ones own strerfgths and 
weaknesses in ^creative-productive characteristics; 
(b) strengthening and improving these charac- 
teristics ; (c) internalizing the creative problem sol 
ving process; and (d) applying skiljs and knowledges 
in educational situations. 

The; institute utilized State of Illinois personnel 
and special consultants with expertise in creativity 
and problem solving in addition to the staff of the 
CPSI. "Outstanding educators and researchers such 
as Donald MacKinnon, Calvin Taylor, John 
Gowan, Robert Eberle, J. P. Quilford, Sidney 
Parnes, and many other leaders in the field of 
creativity served as special consultants. Participants 
and leaders in the Illinois institute were enrolled in 
one of the week long, courses at the CPSI, and so 
were taught by a number of other CPSI staff from 
• around the country. 

The purpose of selection procedures — a per- 
sonality inventory, a detailed application form re- 
questing information about past experiences and 
creative teaching methods, and an interview with 
the directors — was to select* the most potentially 
creative educators who applied. The. final group 
consisted mairily of classroom teachers, but in- 
cluded a few graduate, students, sorne buildinc[ 
principals, and some specialists in gifted educa'-*^ 
tion. . • . 

The institute began with a week of orientation, 
introduction to various problem solving processes, 
individual planning, and getting to know each 
other. The second phase of the institute, held '\n 
Buffalo, "was a week of participation in one of the- 
three tracks of instruction available at the institute. 
In «>addition to internalization of the Parnes- 
Osborne method of Creative Problem Solving and 
participation in extra sessions available to all CPSI 
participants, special activities were provided for 
the group, including presentations and opportuni- 
ties to interact with well known exp^^rts in creativity. 
All a^ivities, including gf'oup brainstorming, blind 
walks and other techniques for increasing awaree 
ness, film theaters, .and experiences with students 
were designed to erihance the creativity of those 
who participated. 



After the week in Buffalo, two additional weeks 
were spent exchanging informatioji related to the 
CPSI experience, attending optional presentations 
by group members and special consultants, and 
planning and developing individual and group 
projects. Each participant prepared a prospectus in, 
which he or she described how institute learnings 
would be put to work. Some of the proposed pro- 
jects^ were : 

• A research project to determine aspects of crea- 
tive expression and develop a checklist for use by 
teachers in evaluating the level of creativity in a 
student's work. ' 

• A values curriculum incorporating problem solv- 
iughnethods. 

• The incorporation of creative problem solving 
processes in a 9-12 American Studies program. 

• A curriculum for teaching critical thinking. 

• A plan to atpply problem solving techniques to 
school maridLgement. 

Before the close of the institute, the participants 
aiso spent time analyzing their own posttest infor^^ 
mation and comparing their own characteristics 
with those of other educators and with characteris- 
tics of eminent creative Writers, researchers, and 
artists. . 

Other unique institutes sponsored by the Illinois 
Gifted Program have been designed for leadership 
development as well as for improvement of strate- 
gies for teaching gifted children. The following are 
examples of exciting training possibilities which 
can be devised by creative leadership . 

1. In order to better meet the needs of sclj^ols in 
its region, in 1972, the USOE Region III Area 
Service Center for Gifted and Talented Students 
presented two three week summer institutes Insteid 
of the usual one institute. The first was directed 
and staffed by the three Area Service Center Con- 
sultants and began a week "before the second, 
which was staffed by a group of 10 people who had 
previously been involved in the training activities of 
the Area Service Center (ASC). Since the institutes 
were running 'concurrently, maximum utilization 
of resources aYid consultants^ could be accom- 
plished. " . 

The overalltdbjective of each- institute was to 
help teachers co better m^eet the needs of gifted 
children by individualizing instruction. Each uti- 
lized a similar format, including botjii large and 
small group sessions, a variety of optional sessions 
from whicli to choose, and individual consultation 
with leaders. Options were presented on such topics 
as identification of the gifted, developing higher 
thought processes, creativity, vaiye clarification, 
the use and construction of simulation games. 



team teaching, content options stressing curricular 
and methodological alternatives for the gifted, 
humanities, and other topics, of interest- to the 
participants. Sessions could be repeated or added 
by request of a' small number of teachers. 
- The regular ASC staff served as consultants and 
advisors to the 10 leaders of the second institute: 
These nine teachers and one principal were 
selected on the basis of: (a) demonstrated excel- 
lence in regular jobs, (b) ability to convey ideas 
and experience to others through inservice work, 
(c) broad background of experience with ideas and 
strategies of the giftjed program, and (d) availabili- 
ty and willingness to be a staff member. They were 
given eight days of leadership training, a chance to 
participate in one week of the other institute, and 
supportive assistance throughout their institute. 

2. Another workshop sponsored by"" the same 
Area Service Center offered four optional plans for 
teachers and administrators K-12. Participants 
could choose any option or combination of options!' 
Plan A included three weeks of awareness and 
development activities through minicourse options 
on a variety of topics related to gifted child educa- 
tion. Plan B provided a week of intensive experi- 
ences designed to develop peSrsonal potential, based 
on the work of Herbert Otto. Plan C offered a field 
experience in using the city as a tool for: (a) dis-. 
covering and developing creative thinking abilities, 
(b) developing ways to utilize the community as a 
learning tool, and (c) adapting nontextbook ideas 
to relevant learning experiences. Plan D offered a 
one week concentrated study in values clarification 
and self concept development. 

This institute plan provided for the varying 
needs of participants as well as for maximum utili- 
zation of special talents of the ASC consultants. 
During the planning of the institute, each consult- 
ant was asked to design a week long experieTice 
that he would like to provide for teachers^-and 
administrators. Each was then responsible for this 
one week experience, and all were jointly responsi- 
ble for the three week optionl Other special, con* 
sultants as well as leadership personnel from the 
area v^ere utilized 

Institute 3 . ^ r _ ^ 

The third institute employed somewhat/'scandard" 
techniques that have been successful in summer 
institutes, namely the corribining of a demonstra- 
tion program for gifted students'and an institute 
for training teachers. Personnel of California 
Project Talent, the San Juan Unified School Dis- 
trict, and Sacramento State College cooperated in 
presenting a summer workshop-demonstratiorf prdr 
gram for teachers (Bachtold, 19^5). The njajor. 



purpose of the workshop was to help teachers 
becoinc knowledgeable about curricula r provisions 
for the gifted. 

Staff considted of consultative services provided 
by personnel of Project Talent, demonstration of 
strategies by staff of the San Juan District, and 
coordination by a professor of education at Sacra- 
mento State. The coordinator presented sessions, 
directed discussions, and planned teacher experi- 
ences. 

The format of the institute provided teacher 
participants a chance to observe one of four pro- 
gram prototypes for the education of specially 
identified gifted children — acce eratjjon, enrich- 
ment, guidance and counseling, and special 
classes. The teachers also participated in discussion 
and activity oriented sessions stressing identifica- 
tion procedures, curriculum planning based on 
case study information, methods of stimulating 
productive thinking, and program construction. 

Evaluation • 

Evaluation of summer institutes is in many cases 
based sojely on the reactions of participants — 
whether positive ox negative to a questionnaire 
presented at the workshop. Although this feedback 
. is; valuable in planning future institutes' and in 
assessing general attitudes toward the experience 
provided, it does not give an objective assessment 
of changes in the participants, either in attitudes or 
amount of knowledge, or provide indications of 
changes that • actually occurred in the teacher's 
behavior upon returning to the classroom. These 
last tv^o kinds of information must be obtained in 
.order to assess adequately the effects of a training 
institute. ' 

In the evaluation of Institute I, Torrance 
(i972b) found that the teachers "showed large and 
statistically significant gains in the direction of 
more ^fa vor a hlc7 mo re rea 1 is tic , 7 lessT p rejudiced 
attitudes concerning economically and culturally 
disadvantaged children" (p. 9). Ttris^iTTfoTTTraTTDrr- 
was based on an opinion questionnaire designed 
to determine attitudes and priedict how these atti- 
tudes would affect the establishment of good 
relationships with disadvantaged children. Al- 
though data regarding classroom performance 
after the institute was not systematically col- 
lected, the situation provided for observation of 
teaching techniques during the workshop. Almost 
all of the teachers became more skilled in recogniz- 
ing and acknowledging the creative positives of dis- 
advantaged children, and. some became very 
skilled.' Even though*^ some of the teachers were 
tmwilling to experiment with and practice skills of 
creative teaching, most of them did show evidence 



of building their teaching on the creative positives 
of the children. Through continued contact with ^ 
participants after the end of the institute, the 
directors have found that several new programs 
have been initiated in the, schools to make possible 
more creative teaching. 

Institute 3 reported positive responses from 
participants, but did not, include any objective 
assessment of attitude or knowledge changes.^ 
Furthermore, the workshop format did not allow"" 
for observation of participants in teaching situa- 
tions. 

Specific statistical data from Institute 2 is not 
available, but results were extremely positive. A 
pre-. and postinstitute personality and ability inven- 
tory was administered, and the results^reported to 
participants during the institute showed many i 
changes. Every participant changed in directions 
indicating^ increased creativity and many changed 
drastically. Systematic follow-up services — inclucl- 
;Jng a two day session for participants, a newsletter, 
and numerous visits to classrooms — were provided 
for participants. Through this continued- contact 
and other association with administrators in the 
schools represented, the di reactors found much evi- 
dence of leadership.' Only six months after the close 
of the institute, the following accomplishments 
were among those reported (Eberle, 1972): 

• 16 members of the institute planned and con- 
. ducted 3 two day problem solving workshop for 

60 educators. , 

• Three school districts have initiated inservice 
t^raining in creative problem solving, 

• A problem solving group g4iidance program is 
being taught in an elementary school, 

• Problem solving processes have been, utilized in 
teaching mathematics, social studies, and 
language arts in grades K-1 2. 

• A coiffSe in applied problem solving, is being 
taught in a senior high school. 

For the other unique institutes described in this 
se<?tion, ncn pre- or postinstitute attitude or 
objective data were available, but the Area Service 
Cente.* concept provides continued contact with 
participants in all previous training efforts as well 
as ASC involvement, in the entire development pro- 
cess of gifted programs in the region. Some ex- 
amples of changes observed by ASC consultants, 
Area Gifted Supervisors, and local administrators 
were : ' • 

• Establishment of classroom interest centers in 
rnany classrooms. 

• Leadership by summer institute participants of - 
several workshops diiring the following school 
year. " 
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• incrra&trd sophigtication, of proposals for gifted 
programs .submitted by adnrihistrators after 
attending an institute. 

• Proposals for new gifted programs submitted by 
schools that sent a team 9^ teacher to a 
summer iYistitute.^ ' ' - • ' 

• Gifted programs initiated in all subject: areas 
and grade levels in many school^.. * ^ 
Individualization of instruction with special pro- 

= visions for gifted children was initiated in many 
classrooms and schools. 

The problem, in this instance; is One of deter- 
mining activities that produced the changes,. since 
many of these same people participate in numerous 
workshop and other activities sponsored by the 
ASC. "A combination of training opportunities will 
no doubt be more effective than any single one, 
but in the opinion oT ASG personnel and, the 
majority who have attended summer institutes, 
these intensive experiences were the most impor 
tantv^fact9rs in producing changes in teacher, 
behavior. The results of a survey of ASC clientele 
(Program Assessment and Evaluation Unit, 1973) 
showed that summer institutes ranked third as rnost 
benefi^ci^l of the service delivery methods utilized, ' 
with workshops and the newsletter ranking/first 
and second,, respectively. It is not known' how many 
of those listing institutes as the " least effective 
had attended one. One must understand, to0, that 
program administrators are often more c'oncerned 
about the cost and numbers of teacher^ reached 
rather than which services produced the most 
behavior change, 

According to the results of a three year evalua- 
tioji of the Illinois Gifted Program (House et al., 
1970), summei institutes were the single most 
influential training devices utilized in the program. 
This conclusion was based on several findings: 

• The more teachers a school district sent to their • 
summer institutes, the better defined gifted 
program the district submitted tp the State. 

• Teachers attending these summer institutes were 
found to be considerably more influential in 

^ gifted program decision making than-those who 
had not. „ 

• One of the three major reasons for discontinue 
ance of a* gifted program was lack of trained 
personnel. 

Kooyumjian (1969), in an extensive evaluation 
-ef-trl^ttrmr cccss of sunMiiV I iiisiiiuies sponso n^ by the 
Illinois Gifted Pr6gram, compared them to a gopd 
academic course on the gifted. She found that 
seven of the nine workshops showed significant 
gains in content on gifted education even though 
content information was an' incidental goal to be 



learned through independent study, and that all 
the workshop groups made significant attitude 
changes. Furthermore, the attitude changes in all 
but one of the workshops were in the direction of 
A intuition and perception, which are the two scaled 
of the personality inventory which differentiated 
between MacKinnon's most and least creative irien 
and women. Changes were in the direction of more 
xreative — toward a more open and free attitude to- 
ward life. 

The workshop goals were to change teacher atti- 
tudes—preparing them to be more creative and 
' mo/e receptive to different ideas, to learn a body 
content uinque to that workshop, and to learn a 
background of content on gifted children. She 'qon- 
cluded that all the workshops definitely had 
r accomplished their purposie. 

What Causes Success? 

Although at least two of the institutes described 
*^;^here were effective in'^producing positive' changes in 
teacher behavior, in .many cases institutes are not 
adequate training devices. ^^any who have had 
continued contact with educational, institutions 
. have had either- direct or indirect ^xpeyfence with 
institutes causing little or no positive changes. 
Thus it. seems that the crucial question is not "Gan 
the surnmer institute model be an effective method 
for training teachers?" but rather **What rnethods, 
procedures, or other factors caiise an institute to- 
produce, desired behavior changes?*- The problem 
.involved in attempting to distinguish between 
effective and ineffective traiping using this model is 
in determining methods and finding evaluations of 
unsuccessful institutes through a search of the 
Jiterature. Failures are seldom reported ar widely 
disisemihated. One can only raise doubts.3bout the 
success of institutes that are inadeqviately Evaluated 
- or refy on personal experiences and word of mouth 
reporting. 

Since ah attempt to contrast successful and un- 
successful institutes is relatively impossible, the 
alternative is the analysis of sticcessful'^summer 
institutes to determine their common elernents. 

Self Assessment^ ' ' 

The institutes in Kooyumjian's (1969) study had 
certain features in common: (a) collection and 
analysis of self assessment data such as tape record- 
ings, teacher prepared examination questions, and 
observations of students; (b) actual teaching of 
classes of children in the summer session along with 
observation and analysis of videotapes of teaching 
behavior; and (c) administration of a series of self 
scoring diagnostic tests in the aVea of knowledge 
about gifted education, knowledge of education 



change, attitudes toward providing for stlidents 
with different talents .and characteristics, and 
knowledge of the process of change in education. It 
appears that the underlying' ihcme of all these fea- 
tures was self assessment and feedback. According 
* to House s (1970) evaluation, self assessment was 
the most common feature of all the Illinois summer 
institutes — and" probably the most powerful tech- 
nique utilized. He describes the procedures in this 
manner: . ' 

\ . . 

The essence of the self-assessment technique 
^was that objective information about a teach- 
er's professional behavWi^\Yas collected and 
later fed bac k to him in a small group setting; 
For example, during the spring semester a 
participant-teacher might tape-record one of 
his classes. During the summer training ses- 
sion he vvouid be taught how to analyze verbal 
exchange in the classroom^using the Flanders' 
Interaction Analysis, He would then be asked 
to state his zV/ea/ teaching behavior in terms of 
the Flanders. Finally he would be given the 
actual tape fr:pm his sprini^ class and asked to 
an^llyze. it and compare it to his ideal. The 
personal effect of this training technique 
proved to be powerful. 

All of this transpired in a small group of 
fellow teachers who were also analyzing their 
own tapes (and finding themselves wanting by 
their own standards). The small group of 
peer^s jgrovicled emotional support for finding'' 
out one wasri!t doing his job'its 'well as he 
thought (but neither was. anyone else). Still 
operating in a small group of peers, the . 
'teachers v/ouid then be given a group of ten 
, students with which to teach a lesson arid 
practice new behavior more conforming to his 
^ ideal. The other members of the group v ould 
>■ observe this lesson and critique it;. Similar 
techniques were use^d employing the teaci:cr's 
tests, feedback frorn students, and other 
' samples of the teacher's behavior, (p. 20) 



Practice in Realistic Settings 

Another important technique utilized in successful 
institutes is the provision for imrnediate application 
of learning in a classroom setting — or at least with 
a group of gifted students. Participants can either 
be given responsibility for the child's educational 
program (with adequate supervision from trained 
personh'el) as in Torrance's institutes, or can simply - 
be given time with a class to try out certain tech- 
niques. Although observation of demonstration . 
classes is more effective than an absence of any * 



contact with children, it is not nearly as effective as 
actually teaching the children. 

• -f 

Behavior ''Modeling'' ^ ^ 

Even though no formal evaluations provide sup- 
port, it seerhs that the most' common and impor- 
tant aspect of successful summer institutes — antl 
possibly for all training activities — is "practicing 
what you preach." In most of the institutes de- 
scribed in this section, it is apparent that the 
leaders were applying the same principles and 
using the same techniques with teajphers that they 
were advocating for students. For example, the two 
institutes presented by the Carthage Area Service 
Center were designed to assist teachers in indivi- 
dualizing instruction to meet the needs of gifted 
children. Methods such as (a) the combinations of 
large and small group instruction, (b) minicourses, 
(c) multioptions, (d) evaluation, (e) independent 
study, and (f) activity oriented^ learning are all 
techniques that can facilitate the individualization 
of instruction. 

Demonstration Centers 

Purposes 

Another widely used form of teacher training has 
been the demonstration center.' In most cases, these 
centers are established primarily to . serve ,.as a 
vehicle for illustrating particular teaching tech- 
niques or program models with gifted children in 
realistic settings. Other related objectjves are: (a) 
to test new approaches in a practical setting; (b) 
public relations, or an attempt to "sell" a particu- 
lar program in gifted education to the public; and 
(c) to assist other schools in establishing similar 
programs by providing an operational program for 
observation. Probably the best known form of 
demonstration center, for general education, is the 
university laboratory school. These lab schools, 
serve as centers for action research practical set- 
tings for teacher training and demonstration of 
frinovative teaching techniques. 

Sponsors ^ ' ' 

Host and funding agencies may vary. Some centers 
are established at universities in connection witli 
laboratory-^schools, some are part of a local school 
districti some are administered by st^te or local 
agencies and kept apart from the local school dis- 
trict. Funding has been from state and local sources, 
from Title III, ESEA, and from Consortia of local 
and state agencies. Some states, such as California 
and Illiriois, established demonstration centers as 
vehicles for initiating and improving a statewide 
program. . 
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Staff \ 

In most cases, othe staff is specially prepared for 
teaching the gifted and includes only those experi- 
enced in working with the gifted. In some instances 
the project selects inexperienced staff in "order to 
demonstrate th^ entire program development 
sequence including the adequate* training of staff 
members. The staff usually consists of a director, 
who is in charge of general coordination of the 
program, orientation and guidance of visitors, and 
public relations, and the demonstration teachers or 
counselors, who work directly ^with students. In 
some cases, a consultant is also emplo^yed to ,take 
care of curriculum development, teacher training, 
product dissemination, and other program devel- 
opment activities. 

- Participants 

Visitors to demonstration centers may be teachers, 
counselors, administrators, university faculty,' 
parents, students, and community members. In 
most- cases they are from the immediate vicinity or 
from .schools partkipating in the cooperative pro- . 
ject^ Some projects have received n^tionaL and ' 
international recognition, and the two state net- 
works (Carifdrnia and Illinois) of demonstration 
centers have attracted visitors statewide. 

. Program Components/ Activities 

Although the general purposes of demonstration 
centers are similar, the program componeilts and 
specific activities vary in relation to the type >.of 
program, being demonstrated as well as specifij^ro. 
gram obje'fctives. The following description^of two 
'.different projects may- help to illustrax-^ :hese dif- 
ferences and sfmilarities. 

c 

Demonstration Project J 

This project, developed/at Wisconsin University 
(Rothn^ey & Sanborny<:I96a), was designed to de- 
rfionstraftc a three ^fmase program for systematic 
testing, counselingC ancj guidance of superior stu- 
dents. The fir^t phase involvi^d selected students 
fro^n 75 secondary schools who visited the univer- 
sity laboratory one day each year. The second 
phase consisted of an attempt to acquaint teachers, 
administrators, parents, and citizens with pro- 
cedures for identifying and educating gifted chil- 
dren. The third phase was a surpy of schools in 
the state to determine if certain a/tivities had been 
implemented. r 
" University faculty along with graduate students 
with experience m teaching and counseling served 
as .staff for the project. 

Activities during the first part of the project were 
the evaluation, counseling, and class attendance 
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offered to selected students, interviews with 
parents, and visits to each student's school. In the 
second part of the project the staff conducted a 
faculty meeting, or inservic^ training session each 
year in eacH participating school, visited or con- 
ducted extended training sessions in schools 
requesting such assistance, and presented two day 
invitational workshops to' professional groups in 
many states. 'The third part of the project involved 
an assessment of current practices. \ \ 

The major teaching training component of this 
project was the secopd phase — presentation of 
workshops and school visitations. The training 
usually involved sending written reports concerning 
each participating student to the^'school, includitig 
information about characteristics and needs as well 
as a list of suggestions to tlie jschool for providing 
adequately for the student. These reports were to 
be circulated among srhool staff and then used as a 
vehicle for discussion during the faculty training 
session. In some cases, schools requested long^rm 
training experiences in which the school would 
release teachers to spend a day in training sessions 
with laboratory staff. Regional invitational con- 
ferences were presented to. disseminate research 
findings, to discuss actual case studies, and to dis- 
cuss alternate provisions for gifted high school stu- 
dents. 

Demonstration Project 2 * 

The most extensive and possibly most successful 
demonstration project was a cooperative^ research 
component of the Mentally Gifted Minor Program 
in California (Plowman & Rice, 1967). The pur- 
pose of this project was to plan, develop, demoiv 
strate, disseminate, and prpmote differential plans 
for the education of the gifted. The four program 
prototypes utilized were: (a) acceleration through 
use of the summer school; (b) enrichment in the 
fine arts, science, and the language arts; (c) a 
cooperative counseling and instructional program ; 
and (d) full time classes organized for gifted pupils. 

The project, under the direction of the Califor- 
nia Department of Education Staff, established six 
demonstration sites in local school districts based 
on geographical riepfesentation, past experience, 
and willingness to conduct the project. The" dis- 
tricts organized, implemented, and staffed the 
programs with state and local funds, while federal 
funds were used to acquire state level professional 
personnel, conduct planning and developmental 
studies, evaluate programs, and .produce films, 
filmstrips, instructional guides, and other such 
materials. 

Staffing for projects was deterrnined by the type 
of program to be demonstrated, but consisted 
mainly of a state level consultant assigned to cHe 
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project, teachers., administrators, or counselors to 
be involved in inservice and demonstration, and 
special consultants needed for vari^ous phases of the 
project. The role of the consultant was to refine 
descriptions of programs, to develop ;local products 
needed for implernentation of programs, conduct 
workshops, inservice training institutes^, and other 



.services, and to disseminate and export the pro- 
gram models to other districts. Teachers began as 
learners and progressed through training until they 
became competent in demonstrating their particu- 
lar teaching strategy. Table 1 ,'2in example of a pro- 
gra'^m development sequence in one of the projects, 

^^hows staff responsibilities in more detail Special 



Table l ' 

Sequential Developmental Tasks I'of Consultants, 
Teachers, and Demonstration Center* 



Field 
consultant 

: »^ 



1. Analyzes t9ta|^ tasks, es- 
' tablishes priorities,. opens 

intradistrirt lines of ( om 

munication 



Demonstration 
teachers 



Pupil 
programs 



Demonstration 
center 



Specialists^ • team leaders 
selected ~ ' 



2- Sets down preliminary 
definitions, operational 
objectives ^ 

3. Writes lesson plans as 3. 
examples only 

4. * Organizes inservice teach- 4. 

er training 

5. Demonstrates curriculurii 5. 
construction utilizing 
theoretical models 

6. Advocates strategic 6. 
changes in classroom en- \ 
.vironment, teaching 
methods, and evalu^ftion 
procedures 

7;. Acts as teacher^ deinoti 7. 

strator in actual class 

room settings 
8. Intradistrict disscnunar 8. 
• tion of new curriculum 

units;, advertise'^ invite 

out5^<^e observers 



Ciilcria for tearlM-r scv;^ 
le« tion codif ied 

Dimonstration teachers 
cliosen 

Tc'achers oi learncrsV 
stndy methods, advanced 
contact - . , 

Curriculum units written 



Interdistrict workshops 
set up inservice training 
tasks reassigned to master 
teachers ^> 

^ • 

O pe r a tes as^ d i sse m i n a t g)^\s^ , 
exclusively " *^ ^' 



Teachers compare, criti- 
cize, . attempt changes, 
obtain individual con- 
sultation 

a ■ 

l^*achers observe "U-am" 
with consultant, learn by 
*d()ing 

Teachers competent to 
become '^demrgistrators" 
invite other teachers in, 
emulate consultaht role 
previously enacted for 
them 

Selectb^ classrooms used 
for interdistrict demon- 
stration; other«{ repeat 
processes of teacher train-^ 
ing and intradistrict 
export; selected teachcrfj 
emulate cgnsultafit role 



f -3. No formal program 



^1-7. No formal program 



Formal prpgram begins : 
4-5. Pupils as subjects for 
study, selected classes for 
experimental tryout of newly 
invented curriculum 



■6-t. Selected ^classrooms 
serve as 'test cases" for ex- 
perifnents in grouping, 
rearrangement sfMy cen- 
ters, etc. Reports of fmdings 
brought back to teacher 
training group. 

8. Newly developed curri'-' '^8. Other 



6ula, methods, evalua- 
tion forms universally 
used in . demonstration 
classrooiTis 

9. Wi4espread export of 
enrichment pregrams to 
othei;classrooms and out- 
side districts 



f ormal program begins: c 
classroom 
teachers begin service, 
observe classrooms 



9. Outaicfe. persons .in- 
vited to observe, r.t- 
tend formal workshops 



•From Plowman & Rice. 1967, p. 18, 




consultants are utilized as inservice leaders, curri- 
cul 

uni-consultants, or technical assistants. 
Demonstration projects* attempting to show^the 
entire developmental process of a prograrn, docu- 
mcnted and made rvailable to visitors all rnaterials 
and processes pertinent to this development/Such 
items as workshop format, curriculum materials, 
formats for developing curricula, and. teacher 
selection procedures were offered when ^requested. 
(See Table I for an example of a program develop- 
ment sequence from dne of the projects.) 

Although the entire project can be considered a 
vehicle for training teachers and other staff, specif- 
ic activities were related to training district and 
project staff and to training teachers from visiting 
schools. Activities related to training school and, 
' , project staff were th^ following^: 

• A sequence of inservice » meetings cksi^ed to 
^ acquaint the teachers with :the go^ls^-the pj0<' 

Q ject, the needs and charactj&ristics of ^gifted 
children, and^the latest irmp^fations necessary for 
educating these chiidrepc * 

• A sequence of wojjt^hop type scions in which 
teachers are iriycTlvefl in sucl^^tivities as curri- 
culum construction, tryoii^-'and evaluation? 

• One or^wo day worksj>0ps or week long summer 
works'^naps. 

roup conferenp<5s fotr the assignment of currl 
culum bujldm^work tasks. 

DerrrdrStr^tfon by newly trained teachers to 
those e^irtering the training sequence, including 
peer and self evaluation. 



Activities related to the training of teacherS from 
other school districts were: 

^ Demonstration of renrhi ng techniques to visitors. 



• Discussion ot demonstration with visitors. 

• Presentation of regional worlcshops on topics 
such as teaching methodologies, theoretical 
models/ program prototypes, identification pro- 

• cedures. 'phases in prog, .n development, 
evaluation results, and other similar topics. 

• Extensive individual, consultalioji with schools 
de:siring to utilize the methods being demon- 
strated (usually bV the fielctgonsultant). > . 

• Summer workshops combining a special pro- 
gram for gifted students with a training 
proj^ram for teachers. 

• Dissemination of program guidelines, films, 
fiimstrips, and actual studeTit materials. 



•Table 2 is an example of the activities performed 
^by one project. . " ^ 



Evaluation of Demonstration Centers 

Evaluation of dernonstration projects is generally 
twofold : an assessment of ti^e validity of the demon- 
strated program (determined by its effect on the 
students), and an assessment of the success of the 
project, in "selling" its program (determined by the 
number oPschools adopting the program). 

In the Wisconsin project, evaluation of student, 
outcomes, was extensive, including, followup 
through college and into careers. Results were posi- 
tive. On the othprliand^^^aluation of the training 
aspects was^5ketch^.^Although invitational work- 
shopsi^re a rnajtn- part of the project, they were 
not^e^Iuated-: In relation to demonstration pro- 
^gram pjpcedures adopted, results were varied. 
They^showed that schools tended to develop group 
rather than individual procedures, few sphools 
<itilized special procedures, and more positive 
evaluations were given of group provisions than 
those designed for individuals. Some of the special 
programs developed as a result of the project were 
independeni-^stiidyi pc^r.t time college attendance, 
variations in class enrclllment «hd attendance re- 
quirements, special projects, seminars, advanced 
classes, and summer courses. No attempt was made 
to determine reasons for adopting or not <^dopting* 
certain programs. ' - ' ' 

In the California project, evaluation of student 
outcomes showed that each of the four program 
prototypes was a viable method of special program- 
ing *o^- the gifted. Practical results of the demon- 
strational aspects were: (a) pupil enrollment in 
gifted programs expanded from 38,000 to 90,000; 
(b) the centers influencejd the development of pro- 
grams in over "half of the distri(;ts in California 
offering gifted^ programs; (c) written plans sub- 
mitted by school districts shojw evidence of the 
incorporation of theor^.tical models for curriculum 
development advocated by the demonstration 
centers; and (d) teacher, student, parent, and 
administrative evaluations of the programs and 
Slimmer workshops were overwhelmingly positive. 
According to the project directors, additional posi- 
tive outcomes were : 

• Increased diversity of programs. 

• Increased sophistication of existing programs.. 
Spillover effect (upgrading of curriculum con- 
lent has occurred in general education as well). 

• Adoption by most districts of more than one pro- 
gram prototype. ' 

Some of the problems and recommendations' 
listed were these: ■ g.' * * 

1. Consultants chosCTi for creative qualities cannot 
operate effectively within rigidly defined state 



Standards in districts where policies arc restric- 

tive. They must have authority tQaffiake; changes 

in the program. ' I 
2. Lack . of state financial ^ujDport. hampered the 

purchase of supplies and equipment. 
,3. A committee of outside lay and professional 

personnel were needed to construct and enforce 

policy. . ' 
4. A program may be exported to anfl adopted by 
. other districts onlySf it is accompanied by ap- 
^ propriate long term consultant services. 

" The most important conclusion reached by the 
project directors is the key to success* in demonstra- 
tion projects : , 

The quality and validity of the educational - 
program does not insure its adoption, by a 
foreign school district. Unfortunately, atti- 
tudes and other biases of the staff members in * 
a- new district appear to cour^t more than the 



proven 'qualities of the prospective education- 
al progranV. Those politically opposed tp spe- 
cial classes tend to remain opposed to these 
classes in spite of the best intellectual efforts 
^ to show special classes as a valid program 
prototype. Conversely, underdeveloped pro- 
grams may be adopted because of their social 
appeal, not because of need to consider more 
seriously the psychological and sociological 
implications of educational change, (p. 182) 

This last conclusion points to a need that was not 
met in either of the previously mentioned evalua- 
tions—the assessment of the validity of the concept 
of demonstration as a vehicle for effecting educa- 
tional change. An evaluation of the Illinois demon- 
stration centers provides excellent insight into this 
problem. Over a period of three years, the Center 
for Instructional llesearch and Curriculum Evalua- 
tion (CIRCE) of the University of Illinois con- 
ducted ah extensive evaluation of tjie states entire 



^ Table 2 

Types of Dissemination Functions Performed* 



Pha 



In tradistrict workshop 



Interdistrict demonstration 



Regional workshop 



Motive : 



Plans: 



Personnel : 



Evaluation : 



Duration; 
Follow up : ^ 



Specific implementation of teacli- 
er training, curriculum construc- 
tion 

Train cadre of demonstration 
teachers, arrange period training 
session. Follow prescribed training 
outline. Evaluate teacher growth, 
construct unique curriculum, act 
as "feeder" source for advanced 
methods of program dissemina- 
tion 

. District consultants, resource per- 
sonnel, demonstration-teachers, 
trainees ^ 

Measure teacher growth. Mea- 
sure student growth'. Equate ex- 
penditure for teacher training 
with classroom changes 

Onr semester workshops 

Re|)eat training program.s fQr new^ 
groups of iteachers. Utilize trainees 
for export functions, demonstfa* 
tions," Modify program by analyz- 
ing feedback 



Show working program; pro- 
mote interest to outside dis- 
tricts • ^ 

Otierftation to program , de- 
monstration of lesson discus- 
sion, critical analysis, distribu- 
tion of guidelines, mounting of 
available aids 



^^ield consultant, dempnstra-- 
tion teachers, guests 

■ ' c . 
Ratings of demonstration les- • 

.sons. Number of requests for 

services, Ratings of aids (e.g., 

films) / 

One-day demonstrations 

Provide field services, consult, 
advise 



"Sell" idea of enrichment pro- 
grams, widespread utilization 
of project materials and plans 

Outline regional plan for pro- 
motion dissemination, • and 
establishment of^regional en- 
richment programs, distribu- 
tion of guidelines, ^ids 



Field consultant, regional 
supervisory level personnel 

Program adoptions. Requests 
for service aids. Ratings 
products. Measured cff&c^ on 
curriculum change, Outgrowth 
of new curriculum applications 
One-day workshops 

Field services recommend re- 
quired organization. Modify 
aids, materials from feedback 
suggestions 



*Fron)!Plowrhan & Rice, 1967, p. 40. 
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gifted program. The evaluation plans included 
such techniques as observation of demonstration 
programs, questionnaires to visitors both immedi^ 
ately following and up to a year after the demon- 
strations, assessments of the quality of gifted 
programs by various methods including an instru- 
ment administered to students and interviews with 
school staff and parents, and structured interviews 
with visitors to demonstration centers. 

T\ie Illinois Plan tor Program Developm.ent for 
Gifted Children, like the majority of educational 
programs, was built on the ''research arid develop- 
ment" model of change. The basic process involves 
an extensive period of research and development 
succeeded by dissemination to a user population. A 
well, developed -form of this model, described by 
Clark a^nd Cuba (in Mouse,. Keriris i& Steele, 1970), 
lists ''four major stages of educational change: 
research to advance knowledge to serve as the bases 
for development, development to invent/.anci build 
a solution , to an existing problem, diffusion to 
introduce the innovation to ''practit.ioners, and 
adoption to incorporate the innovation into the 
target system. A network of ^approximatelv t20 
demo^nstration centers served as "the main instru- 
ments for change. The dependence on demonstra^ 
tion centers was a logical one, since their entire 
theoretical base is the R&D concept; 

According to Havelock (1969), this model 
assumes that there is a rational sequence of activi- 
ties, planning must occur on a large scale, and a 
passive consumer awaits acceptance of the innova- 
tion if it .is delivered properly. The first two 
assumptions seem to be supported by the Illinois 
evaluation,.,bti.t the evaluatbrs concluded, as did 
the directors of the California program, that: 

The fact that, visitors valued the demonstra- 
tion programs hi^-Wy^had little relationship 
with later adoption. Situational cpnstraint.s in- 
the adopting district seem to^ be of greater 
importance than the intrinsic characteristics 
of the demonstrated piogram; or the process 
of demonstration itself, (p. 33) - 

The evaluation design in this project was much 
more sophisticated. The evaluatprs were attempt- 
ing to determine v/hether there was a definite 
causa] relationship between, the improvement and 
expansion of gifted programs and the .work of the 
demohstr.7tion centers. The California and 
Wisconsin evaluations assu77ied th'at the relation- 
ship existed because of the expansion of the pro- 
gram and certain other factors. In the Illinois 
evaluation, CIRCE wished to determine the specif - 
ic^reasons for adoption or Refection of a particular 
program. Some of the more relevant findings of 
their report were : v 



1. Even though the great majority (79%) of the 
visitors were still favorably impressed with the 
demonsiratioris after periods of two months to 
one year, only 58% said th^^y had decided to 
accept and use the activities, and only 46% had 
started incorporating changes. The one item 
which -could indicate definite, results — asking 
respondents to relate a specific, critical incident 
of how their behavior had changed - showed 
that only 29% actually had tried an activity;- 

2. The 29% adoption rate may seem relatively 
high, but three factors combine to point out 
that it is a deceptive figure. First, the popula- 
tion visiting the centers was strongly self selected 
and composed of people who were already at 
least interested in innovation. Second, interviews 
indicated that only in 10% of the districts was 
substantial influence on program development 
•attributable to help from demonstration person- 
nel. Third, no significant correlation could be 
made between quality of program and visits to 
demonstration' centers. 

3. Only about 2% of the sample of local districts 
had adopted a demonstrated [)rogram !*in toto." 

4. The most important reason for acceptance of an 
innovation was '^divisibility" : The activities colild 
be used on a limited basis or parts could be used 
without adopting the entire activity. 

5. The most important reasons for administrators 
adopting a demonstrated activity were followup 

. help from the center and' the administrator's 
judgment of how well the program worked. 
Motivational value, appropriateness, worthi-.^ 
ness, perceived ease of implementation, or 
involvement, with tHe home program were of 
little importance^"- 

6. For teachers, most of the variables, associated 
with adoption of a demonstrated innovation 
were concerned with how well the new activity 
fitted into the .structure of their world, how 
adaptable .it wa«, whether administrators arid 

"'other teachers would accept it. and if enough 
facilities were available. 

Many of these results may seem inconsistent with 
the findings of the'' Califorpia and Wisconsin 
evaluations. But it should be remembered that the 
conclusions, in the California study were drawn bv 
the project directors rather than~an outside evalua- 
tor. Conclusions were simply reported, but not 
supported by any research deisign. The written, 
plans submitted by^ each district are the only data 
supporting the contention that the demonstration 
centers were the major causal factor in the im- 
provement and expansion- of gifted programs: 
These written pl-ans (no numbers or percentages 
are reported) show evidence of tb^ incorporation of 



theoretical modeb for curriculum clevcloprficnt/ 
advocated by the demonstration centers. j 
Even though the California and Wisconsin pro3- 
jects did not lend much support to any causal reldi- 
. tionship between centers and the improvements 
listed, the fact rernaihs that the number of pro- 
grams did, increase. The quality of program^ also 
seemed to improve, at least in the California proj- 
ect. There were certain differences between the 
demonstration programs, however, whic h rn ay have 
caused the^differing results. The two major differ- 
ences were in the amount^ of consultai/t services 
offered to visitirlg' districts and the exportable 
products available to visitors; 

In the California project, field consultants were 
available to assist visiting districts in planning arid 
implementing the program. They did offer much 
help, with on-site visits, one to one consultation, 
and teaclier training programs.* In Jllinois, the 
demonstration directors were committed to this 
role, but many were unable to offer as much as was 
necessary. According to House's (1970) evaluation, 
these consultant services were the rnajor reasons for 
the administrators' adoption of a demonstrated 
program. 

Of nearly as much importance wa, the avail- 
ability and type of exportable product available to 
visitors. Xhe tlalifornia project offered films^ film- 
strips, gifidelines, booklets, filmstrip/record kits, 
and mimeographed ^materials containing informa- 
tion about the program, curriculum materials 
developed, evaluation of student outcomes, and the 
process of program development: The Illinois 
project offered iriformation about the program, 
and sample curriculum materials used in the pro- 
gram. The important difference is that the .Cali- 
fornia centers offered information about the pro- 
cess of development of the program rather than 
simply the finished product. The product itself is 
not as'generalizable to a different situation as is the 
process. Each of the California projci ts was well 
evaluated in terms of .student outcome,, and the.se 
results were made available to other districts. 

Although V these program differences may 
account for some of the discrepanciies in evaluation 
results, the fact remains that demonstration centers 
are of limited value in training teachers because 
they are based on a weak theory of t.hange. I'his 
brings us to the third model, .-which was an 
outgrowth ol; the evaluadon of the Illinois 
program. * • 

Service Centers 

The* concept! of service centers, also called area 
service centers, technical assistance centers, or 
regional service centers, is an exciting innovation 



in the area of i.nservice teacher training, ft has be- 
come increasingly recognized because of the 
seemingly impossible task of training enough 
teachers to serve gifted and talented students 
through existing traditional rnethods. Gallagher 
(1974) estimates that if gifted programs are to serve 
2% of the population (approximately 1.000,000 
students), we will need over 40,000 trained 
teachers. It would take 100 universities 10 years if 
they gradiiated 60 students per year to train enough 
teachers; to staff these programs. Presently, not 
even one university trains that many special 
teachers^. . 



Purposes 

A service center is estabiishW for the purpose of 
developirii;' and improving programs for gifted and 
talented students by providing^ systematic aid to the 
programs at theirVecjuest on problems of their own 
concern. Since trained teacher^ are- the key to 
successful prograrhs, and are Y^9.ofew in number, 
inservice training is usually the^major function of 
the rente s. They may be designed to serve, a 
consortium of states, a region within a state, or a 
number o! schools v;ithin a local district. 

Sponsors ^ . ■ 

Host and funding agencies vary according to the 
popul^ations to be served. Some states are operating' 
or are in the process of establishing service centers 
on a regional basis which are designed to serve a 
number of counties or school districts, providing a 
network tl^at covers the entire state. Some centers 
have been funded federally. Title III, ESEA 
monies have established resource centers or service 
centers for a number of cooperating school districts 
while Title V and other Office of Education grants 
have supported centers serving a consortium of 
.states. Lo( al districts or states can also cooperate in 
the e.stablishnient of a centejr, assessirig a' fee' to 
each participating agency. When the center serves 
a local district, the funding is usually local or 
through categorical state monies. 

staff ' ■ . 

Staffing is the key to a successful sendee center.' No 
single consultant in the area of the gifted has the 
expertise to solve the variety of problems en- 
countered by a local district, nor does a permanent 
staff of K^cjiisukants^ The staff must' be able to 
relate effectively with practitioners '^itod: reject the 
''professor^' image of theoretician. Cpq.^tiltants on 
the staff * should have ' teaching^'^"}^and/or. 
admini^jtrative experience in local school districts 
except in rare cases in which the -^person v^has 
developed this ability to work with teachers and 
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administrators through other experiences. A ser- 
vice center usually employs a core staff of con- 
sultants who are as knowledgeable as possible -in 
" such areas as: characteffstics and needs of gifted 
V children, practical alternatives for educating these 
children (both programatic and instructional), 
group dynamics and other ppocess oriented 
strategies, and findiiig and utilizing available re- 
sources. The center attempts to develop a well 
rounded staff with a Variety'of subject matter, ex- 
periential, and personal backgrounds. ° ^ 
In addition to the core, staff, which usually re- . 
mains small, the center has available certain other 
consultants who may be cal.led on to provide service 
in an area in which the staff may be weak. These 
other consultants may be "satellite teachers" who 
have completed training .activities and- established 
gifted program.s in a school in the area. They may 
be consultants from a state with a strong gifted 
program. They may be the core staff of other 
similar centers, or thry may be consultants selected 
m any number of ways because of expertise in 
certain areas. In the- case of satellite 
teachers, state coilsultants, the school system or 
other employing agency must agree to release the 
person for a certain number of days, hours, or 
sessions before the person is designated as a satellite 
consultant. Some centers designate certain local, 
projects as demonstration projects, and provide, 
extra funding to the program in return for the ser- 
vices of project personjiel. / ^ 

,.This "satellite" system or "talent bank" .must 
have available persons with expertise in such areas 
as necessary to assist most schools, corrtplcm.enting 
the talents of the core staff - evaluators, writers, 
artists, specialists in minority cultures, dancer^, . 
teachers, administrators, specialists in stimulating 
creativity, and various .specialists in the education 
of the gifted in all subgroups. 

Participants . . 

"Participants" or recipients of services range from 
parents and other community personnel to the 
highest ratiiking adniinistrators in the systems being 
served. The primary recipients, however, are 
teachers and supervisors ^Mrectly responsible for 
programs.. The majority c eachers involved in this 
training are rcguLi^- ^room teachers at the * 
outset of the program .^s the program develops 
and changes, these trained teachers may be given 
special assignments in working with talented 
students or released time for acting in a supervisory 
capacity in the programs. Principals or supervisors 
involved are usually building principals or 
curricuIjLim coordinators. Teachers and . other- 
personnel may or may not have previous training 
in gifted/education. - / . 



Program Components/ A ctixdties / ' 
Since the Service Center model is so versatile and 
comprehensive, it can utilize a variety of sub-^ 
models, including the institutes and demonstration 
centers described in this section. Centers can also ' 
cooperate cl.osely with universities in prdviding. 
preservice training and experiences. 
' There are two distinct types of functions in most 
service centers: (a) general Services provided to the 
entire client group, and (b) specific services pro- 
vided upon request to each client within the area to 
be served. General functions include sdch activities 
as: • 

• A friequent newsletter" providing information of 
interest to teachers and administrators, events 
sponsored by the center, new ideas for teaching, 
national and state opportunities in education .of 
the gifted, an idea exchange, programs in the 
area, etc. 

• Periodic regional workshops or training sessions 
■ on topics of general interest to most schools- 
language arts for the gifted, independent study 
contract learning, strategies for developing 
creativity, make-it-and-take-it workshops in 
which teachers bring ideas to share with otlier> 
(materials are available for construction of itemj 

D appropriate foY one's own class), creative drama- 
tics, evaluation, needs assessment, individua- 
lizing instruction, etc. 

• A library of comrriercially available professional 

books, curriculum materials, and magazines 

which can .be checked out for trial and/o! 

examination. 
\ ■ ,/ ^ ^ ■ ■ ' _ ••, 

• A collection of mimeographed reports, teacher 

made materials, curriculum materials, teaching 
units, bibliographies, _and teaching strategie.s 
available to visitors or through mail requests iai 
no cost to the client. ^ 

Specific .services, depend upon the needs and re 
quests of the client, but some examples of vehicles 
established for these purposes are: 

• list of persons in the talent liank (along with 
an explanation of their areas of expertise and 
services they are willing to provide) is circulated 
to programs in the area. Those desiring certain 
services then make the necessary arrangements 
with the center. ^ 

^ At the beginning of the school year or at the 
outset of indications of interest by the schools, a 
. member of the service center staff arranges 
meetings to determine the needs of the school. 
' the roles and responsibilities of the center and ' 
school, and possible alternatives for training. 



• Introductory meetings arc held at iJic C(»nlcr for 
-all who may be inter<-.sted in utih/.ing the services 
of the center.^ c 

• Presentations describing the ccnicr's services are 
made at various professional nieetings. 

• All ti'vailable tramiag models or variations arc 
utilized in order to provide necessary services. 

Because the significant differences in service 
centers are determined by the nature of the situa- 
tion and the clients to be served, descriptions are 
given for a nationwide system, a statewide network, 
and a local district inservice model. 

The Technical Assist cmce 
Development System (TADS) 

Although this particular system was not developed 
to serve gifted programs, it will be described here 
since evaluations have determined its effectiveness, 
and it has potential for use in, gifted programs. 
Similar plans have been developed on a somewhat 
smaller scale for gifted programs, but they are in 
the formative stages and hav(r not yet been evalu- 
'ated. ' , \ 

Supported by federal funds and located at the 
Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center 
in North Carolina;, this program was established to 
provide long term, consistent support to preschool 
programs foV handicapped children, h provides a 
network of demon^f ration centers along with over 
iOO professionals iround the country who are 
available to responfl to needs in their area of ex- 
pertise. 

According to Gallagher (1974), key elements in 
the TADS progra n "are needs as.sessment^, the 
signing of a contrac t, and the talent bank. Needs 
assessment, finding out exactly what the client 
needs, involves about 'a day of intensive discussions 
with the program administrator airid others in the 
situation. Some agieement should be reached on 
the present highest priority issues. This may be 
something as sirnpk as the identification of screen- 
ing instruments or something as complicated 
as the development of an initial program plan. In 
this process, the consultant plays both an active 
and passive o role. - He must accept the local 
personnel as experts on the local situation, but 
must also assist thi m in ciarifying needs as they 
relate to his area of 'expertise. 

The second key element is the signing of a con- 
tract. A written agreement is made, specifying the 
'nature of assistance to-be delivered, who will .de- 
liver it, and when. This contract is desjgned to 
eliminate the kind of "nonhelp" that occurs in 
casual consultant arrangements where the expert 
n;iakes a short visit, delivers some instant v/isdom. 



and avoids becoming involved in the specific 
problems of the local situation. The contract pro- 
vides both [)arties with an evaluation of^the status 
of the assistance to be delivered. 

.» I he third key element is the talent bank, which 
must include a number of people with varied skills 
an(l knowledges. These people are on contract with 
the system and on call for 5 to 20 Says a year for 
program assignments. 

Assistance in this system can be of different 
types. If there is a large qommonality of needs in a 
state program, group training activities can be de- 
signed. If a need can be satisfied by program infor- 
mation, a consultant in th' large network has a 
great niimber of resources on which to call. 

Area Service Center (A SC) • 

A unique and well established gifted program ser- 
vice center network was set up in Illinois as' a result 
of ihe evaluation of the state plan, particularly in 
relation to the partial success of the demonstration 
centers. They were designed to replace the demon- 
■^tration centers as the pritnary agent for change. 

Pin po^es - « 

Rationale and Guide liHes for Submission of Area 
Sendee Center Proposals (Gifted Children's Section; 
1974), states that the purpose of tiie ASC is **tQ 
provide for all Illinois educators and other citizens 
convincing and ' readily available assistance in 
developifig a number of approaches in the school 
districts for the education of gifted children" (p. 
2). rhey are designed to use the resources of people 
and funds in service and training activities, and 
cha^'ged with the responsibility of carrying the 
process of change through all stages, from initial 
awareness to institutionalization. 

Since' teacher and staff training is .the most 
important aspect of program 'development, the 
major function of the centers is to proyide training 
opportunities for educators at all levels. This train- 
ing is oriented toward producing, competent 
personnel in such areas' as-: (a) acceleration of the 
highly gifted; (b) individualized instruction 
through team teaching, nongraded plans, inde- 
pendent study, and other such methods; (c) special 
clas.ses for the highly gifted j (d) special pro.visions 
for the culturally different gifted; (e) curriculum 
improvement ' through programs that emphasize 
high level thought processes, creativity, and diver- 
gent thinlcirig; and (f) attention to both the affec- 
tive and cognitive education of. gifted students. 

Sponsors/ . / ' . . ' 

The (^ffice of the Superintendent, of Public 
InstriHftion receives proposals for^ASC's from. 
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school disiricts, insiitutions of higher education, 
and educational service regions in Illinois. If a pro- 
posal is recommendea for approval by the Advisory 
Council (educators from outside the State office) 
and accepted by the " Office,' the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction negotiates a 
contract directly with the host agency. Since funds ■ 
are appropriated yearly, proposals must be .sab- 
mitfed each year, bat applications for one or two 
successive years' are considered on the basis of per- 
formance and available funds. The host agency 
must give evidence of its commitment by providing 
both adequate- facilities and the support of staff 
members, administrators, and the governing board 
of the school district, college, university, or educa- 
tional service region. . / • 

Slall ■ . ' • 

Kadi (enter em|)loys-.>a full lime director , along 
with, in most cases, one or iv/o consultants, (de- 
pending on funds, available). Spme ASC's employ a 
-number of part time professional staff mem bcr^s 
rat^hev tha^n one or two full time members. The 
staff is further expanded by the utilization of 
school district, university, or other specialized 
personnel on a contractual .basis. 

Requirements for full and part time staff, with 
the t\xccfption of satellite personnel with special ex- 
pertise, are: 

1. At least a Master s degree or the equivalent in 
graduate tredit hoiirs. . * ^ - . 

2. A minimum of three semester hours of credit in 
the education of gifted children, or teacher of a 
(lass in gifted education within 12 months of 
enjpff^yment. 

An.adrTiinistraiivi^ or supervisory ceruficate or 
otliei jequiremcnt.s .of the host agency for ad- 
fTiifnstralivi^ oi supervisory positions. When the " 
; program thrust is specialized, certificates in spe- 

( ial fields sueh as art or music are ri?quired. 
1. Two years of teaching, administrative, or super- 
visory experience. • , 

In addition to the requirements listed, members^., 
of the staff should have expertise in enough areas ' 
to be competent in serving a. particular geographic 
(a! area. Each should have a broad knowledge of 
education appropriate for gifted children in addi- 
tion to a detailed knowledge of a specific area. 
More iniponantly, the consultains should be, able 
to: (a.) develop effeciive relationships witli the 
( !'i( ntele of ^he > region, (b) demonstrate vappro- 
[)riate teaching strategies, (c)' convert educational r 
resean h and theory into practical strategies for edu- ' 
caiing gifted (hildren, and (d) assume a variety of 
loles^ similar to 'those oT the Community Change ^" 
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Agent described earlier in the section on Assump- 
tions and Issues. In dffect, ASC staff mem bers.must 
be potential, if not actual, effective agents of 
charige- \n gifted program development. Knowl- • 
edge, course background, certificates, and other 
such qualifications mean little unless a person 
possesses skills enabling him to effect meaningful 
changes in local district gifted pro^grams. 

Participants- 

Recipients of ASC services can be individuals (par- 
ents, teachers, college students, gifted students at 
all levels, other citizens), organizations (parent 
groups, educational committees, professional, or- 
ganizations, school boards, community organiza- 
tions), or institutions (colleges, universities, private"^ 
foundations, school systems) within a specified geo- 
graphical area. The state is divided into nine re- 
gions, each containing one Area Service Center. In 
rural areas, one center serves as many as 24 Coun- ' 
ties, whereas three centers are located in Chicago 
and its metropolitan area.o ASC's and their con- 
sultants can^ serve clientele in other regions co 
of)eratively with the other centers involved. 

Participants in training activities arc usually 
regular classroom teachers, with gifted * j)rogram 
directors and other administrators next in • fre- 
quency. In a survey of ASC clientele selected fron> 
re^lar mailing lists, 64% were teachers, I8?rl 
reimbursement directors. 15% administrators, and 
3% were engaged in other occupations. 

Program Components/ Activities 

Specific activities a^nd . services depend on the geo- 
graphical area to be served and the needs of the 
clientele, i)ut Area Service Centers do have certain 
common cliaracteristics. Some are required by the 
guidelines. For example, they must: 

• Be designed to meet the needs of a specified geo- 
graphical area. 

• Be patterned an a recognized model for creating 
change -with a full sequence of functions from 
development of awareness to institutionah'zation. 

• State objectives in measurable terms. 

• Prepare standards for assessing performance. 

• Provide training activities. ' • 

• Provide expertise in several areas of education. 

• Provide basic financial support of ASC activi- 
ties, including evaluation. 

• Provide services that allow for the wide range of 
definitions of giftedness submitted by school dis- 
tricts in the region. (Schools must develop pro- 
grams 'in one qr more of six areas of tajent- gen- 
eral intellectual ability, specific academic apti-' 
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tudc, (rcativ^- thi/iking-and prrxluction, k-adf'i- 
ship" ability, visual and pttrfbrming arts, and 
psychomotor ability.) 

• Perform a needs assessment of AlSC clientele- 
each year. 

• Develop consistent goals, objectives, activities, 
and evaluations based on Action Goals for the 
Seventies, a document representing the public's 
opinion of directions to be taken by education in 
the state. 

• Cornplete an overall evaluatioa pf their goals, 
objectives, ai^d activities each year including 
reports from a number of state officials who visit 
and monitor the center reg^alariy (Gifted Chil- 
dren'i: Section, 1974). 

Certain other common characteristics are deter- 
mined by the nature of the ASC concept: 
. • Utilizing service 'delivery systems, such as work- 
shops (both region wide and in single districts "or 
schools), summer institutes, demonstration sites, 
ont to one consultation, field assistance in class- 
rooms, newsletters, materials dissemination, and 
telephone calls/correspondence. 

• Fulfilling functions such as inservice training, 
program development, evaluation assistance, 
and dissemination of information and materials 
pertinent to gifted program development. 

• Dealing with content such as awareness of multi- 
ple kinds of gifted ness and talent, identification , 
of gifted and talented youth, topics rela^ced to 
state program re< juirements^ and projXJsals, ciir- 
riciilum development 'and revision, teaching 
methods in all subject areas at all grade levels, 
and evaluation techniques and methods.- 

Unique Program Components/ Activities 

The amount of emphasis placed on types of services, 
functions, and content area by each service centner 
varies according to ,the region being served. For 
example, one of the centers located in the Chicago 
metropolitan area only serves the Chicago school 
system. In this case, it must operate withift the 
framework of the sAool system and provide mor^e 
technical kinds of assistance. In the past a fine arts 
center served the whole state rriainly through the 
other ASC's and thus was not heavily involved in 
such areas as evaluation, assistance with proposals, 
and field assistance in classrooms. In rural areas 
the school population is so scattered that most pro 
grams are in self contained classrooms. The em- 
phasis, therefore, must be oh techniques for gifted 
children within the regular classroom, while in 
more populated regions, special classes can be es- 
tablished more readily, causing a need for training 
in other program methods. ~ 



Other* unique aspects of Area Service Centers 
seem to evolve as a result of continued contact with 
the geographical area. School districts and 
personnel are often impressed by the particular 
talents of consultants, and will request workshops 
on topics that previously have been popular or suc- 
cessful, pr wilLrequest a certain service, from a 
consultant who has a reputation for being effective 
in a'particular role. In one center there is a strong 
content emphasis on staff communication an^ 
group dynamics, while in anotheytpis on creativity 
arid techniques for individualizing "instruction. In 
another center, the delivery method emphasized is 
the newsletter because of the creativity and special 
abilitiesvof the consultant responsible, while in still 
another, field assistance and classroom demonstiu> 
tions are emphasized more than in other centers 
due to the teaching abilit of one of the 
consultants. . „ 

Inservice Training Techniques 

Area Service Centers utilize a variety of .models for 
inservice training, some of which are described 
brieflyjn the general section on service centers. 
Sonrie models which have proven successful and 
have become widely used are the following: 

Regional workshops. These are usually two day 
work sessions held in a centrally located area at a 
motel or. other facility with cornfortable meeting 
areas. Primarily designed to develop awareness of 
needs and program possibilities for gifted children, 
these workshops are relatively %hort, exciting train-- 
ing sessions. ' 

• *" ■ 

The committee appro ach^ Often programs fail 
because not enough people in school districts 
advocate the establishment and continuation of a 
gifted program or because administrators are di- 
recting the program alone. If^a program is directed 
by only one person, that person must be excep- 
tional in motivating teachers, understanding highly 
particular problems, and being an expert at every- 
thing related to gifted education. For these rea- 
sons, some ASC's insist that a committee be 
formed, consisting mainly of teachers, to supervise 
the program, advise the director, and participate 
in training activities. In addition to developing a 
number of local advocates, this method provides 
for in-depth training. of a few who can then assist 
in training others. .New committees can be formed 
as new programs are added and old programs insti- 
tutionalized. 

Demonstration teaching. An ASjC consultant may 
be called on to demonstrate a particular 
technique, a general teaching principle, or the use 
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of certain materials in a certain school or class- 
room. This can prove to be a highly effective train- 
ing device if time is set aside before and after the 
denionstration for conferences with t ,achers to 
explain the strategy and talk about similar t.ech- 
niques, and problems, and how to proceed. In- 
volvement of a number of teachers (by providing 
substitutes to release them for a period of time) can 
make the visit more efficient. 

Field assistai. . Assistance in one's own classroom 
can often mean the difference between self confi- 
dence and total insecurity in using a new strategy. 
Visits must be nonevaluative and made by someone 
able to come up with a variety ol suggestions for 
accomplish-ing certain changes. Field assistance 
oft^n provides followup to participants in an inten- 
sive training experience. 

Monthly training sessions. A form of in-depth 
training similar to a summer institute, these work- 
shops can be provided for either one or several 
school districts. The same teachers are released 
from classes for one half day or one full day (:very 
month and are given intensive training in an area 
related to tjifted education. An example of this 
model was^ a series on "Developing CreaiivUy 
Through Language Arts, " where five teams of four 
teachers each met^. at the ASC for one day each 
month. In another instance, one school district 
planned to train (in depth) 12 teachers each year. 
The ASC personnel went to the school once each 
month where Lhey met. with six teachers all 
morning and six teachers all afternoon, dealing 
with topics requested by the teachers or topics the 
consultants felt were necessary. Some of the advan- 
tages of this arrangement are that: (a) teaciiers 
can freely exchange ideas; (b) there is time 
between se.s.sions to try out new ideas presented, 
and then to share the problems and successes with 
others:- (c) consultants >cah help to identify ^prob- 
lems and solutions; (d) certain I'assignments^.-cart 
be given, such as trying out one new technique (e) 
a trusting relationship is developed between teach- 
ers and consultants; ^ahd (f) there is evidence of a 
strong commitment of the administration. 

The team approach A^uniq^.e plan was developed 
in one large school system that combined total staff 
development with leadership training. At the be- 
ginning of the year, meetings wqre held with prin- 
ciples of all elementary schools in the district, cur--- 
riculum coordinatoi s, and members of the top 
level of administration. VPhc purpose of tiiese ses- ■ 
sions wa.s to develoj) an awareness of possibilities 
for meeting the needs of the gifted and to begin the 
development of positive attitudes toward accept- 
ance of change. After this initial series of meetings. 



each principal identified a teacher to be the second 
of a two member team which would be responsible 
for providing training for the rest of the staff. For 
five months, the entirfe ASC staff and area super- 
visqj would spend a day with the building teams, 
giying them a number of strategies and back^ 
ground information for one-half day workshops 
that would be presented for the entire staff of their 
school the following week. Often the last part of 
the day was devoted to a planning session with cur- 
riculurri coordinators and ASC consultants avail- 
able for' assistance. As an added thrust, four 
schools were designated as target schools, with the 
addition of an ASC Consultant to the team. The 
advantages of this model were numerous, including 
a chance to'share successes and failures with other 
inexperienced leaders, feelings of cohesiveness in 
the group of leaders, the training of large numbers 
of teachers by only (our consultants, and the in- 
creased acceptance of ideas from the administra- 
tion^ because a fellow teacher was on the team. . 

A Local District ''Service Center'' 

The service center concept can and has been em- 
ployed in local school districts by applying certain 
general principles. Although several similar pro- 
grams exist, only one will be described. 

In a school district of 10- 1^ schools, two people 
are designated as gifted consultants. Their charge 
is to develop and improve gifted programs in 
the school . system by providing whatever de- 
velopmental and program assistance is needed in 
each school. According to needs assessments, these 
services range from cjirect teaching of gifted chil- 
dren to arranging"" inservice training sessions for 
teachers. In one school with a well developed 
program, a cor>sultant was needed to give extra 
attention to a' small group of highly gifted stu- 
dents, whereas in another school that was totally 
individualized, a consultant was needed to assist 
each teacher in providing enrichment activities for 
students. Other services of the consultants have 
been: (a) development of. curriculum materials for 
a class for underachieving students in Junior 
English; (b) coordination of a committee 
responsible for the high school independent learn- 
ing program (including training activities, materi- 
als development, identification, and any other 
needed assistance); (c) organizing parent groups; 
(dVproviding classroom demonstrations; and (e) 
maintaming a library of professional and cur- 
ricular ftiaterials. • * 

As a result of several year's work, the consultants 
also had available a number of trained teachers 
and administrators who could be called on to assist 
in their area of expertise. Additional personnel 
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could be obtained from the Area Service Center 
and other gifted programs in the area. 

The consultant services, which v^ere adminis- 
tered through the director of special education, 
were -funded by categorical monies from the State. 
This concepiTlias been an effective-model for pro- • 
gram development in the district. 

Evaluation 

TADS (Technical Assistance Development System) 
does not involve gifted progran^s, and evaluations 
of similar systems in gifted education are not pre- 
sently available. Therefore, evaluations are only re- 
ported here for the Illinois Area Service Centers. ^ 
Area Service Centers have now been in operation 
on a statewide basis for five years. (Two were es- 
tablished a year earlier lo test the feasibility of the 
concept.) Although a longitudinal study similar to 
HouseV four year evaluation ^has not been Con- 
ducted, Area Service Centers have undergone con- 
tinual assessment and reassessment through outside 
agencies, the State office, and self evaluation. 

A year after the establishment of the state net- 
work, a group from Ohio State University was^ 
asked to conduct a replanning study designed to as- 
sist the program tq utilize the results of the longitu- 
dinal study in ^Janning future directions for the 
program. Generg] recommendations related to the 
ASC's were: (a) contini^ied expansion, including ad- 
ditional staff, more^'ffinds, and additional centers; 
(b) a feW specialised centers located in key areas of 
the state, e.g., a center specializing in education 
of the disadvantaged should be located in or near 
East St. Louis, a concentrated low. income area; 
and (c) ASC's should continue the types of services 
they have been providing in ihe past. 

Each ASC employs self <issessment Lcchniques, 
usually with the aid of an outside evaluator. Tiie.se 
evaluations' are either formative, to provide input 
during the course of operation which would either 
affirm present methods or suggest other directions, 
or summative. A summative evaluation is ^ 
compilation of data collected over a period of time 
and reported at the end of a specified period of 
operation. Some evaluations were both formative 
and summative. 

The individuality of evaluations allowed very 
little-5tatistical summary. Evaluation experts within 
the State office, however, did identify and report 
certain commonalities (Program Assessment and 
Evaluation Unit, 1973). Results of these individual 
reports were analyzed on the basis of their relation- 
ship to recommendations in the Guidelines and on 
the basi.s of their effect in fulfilling needs expressed 



in Action Goals for the Seventies, a document de- 
veloped through extensive involvement of the citi- 
zens of the state. This unprecedented document, 
containing substantive goals for the. Office of 'the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, outlined citi-o 
zen perception of needed directions for education* 
in the future. The evaluators concluded that : 

the call for expansion seems to be born out b) 
the conclusions of individual ASC evaluations, 
especially as compared to the needs of the 
future as directed by the Action Goals. It is 
evident that as a delivery system, as an agent 
of awareness, and as a factor in the imple- 
mentation of sound programs for gifted stu- 
dents, the ASCs ,in two years have proven 
themselves to be^a most effective institution 
for change, (pp. 36-37) 

Some of the evidence which led to this conclusion 
was (he following: 

1. There was a direct relationship between ASC 
training and program changes. For example,^ 
one i-eport showed that 55 to 57% of partici- 
pants reported specific program changes as a re- 
sult of the training. In another report, out of a 
list of 25 changes, over one-third of the respon- 
dents checked at least 20 that resulted from ASC *' 
activities. 

2. Large numbei's of teachers participated in train- 
ing activities— 1 ,026 at one center, 2,567 at 
another, and 3,669 at still another ASC. 

3. All evaluations indicated a^positive contribution 
tq the development of worthwhile local pro- 
grams. 

This evaluation again pointed to a need foi expan- - 
sion oTthe ASC staff and service in-order to accom- 
vpw^ .scale, meaningful changes. Reports 

from two center^ indicated that the staff was 
"spread too thin," while a report from another 
stated that over 40 requests for services had to be 
turned down because of overcrowded staff sched- 
ules. One evaluator suggested that the Area Service 
Center should invest more time in working with a 
smaller^target population over an extended time as. 
a solution to the problem of understaffing. Other 
recomrhendations for improvement were, better 
utilization of research findings of experimental 
•projects and more involvement in graduate and 
undergradu.ate degree programs. ^ . 

In the first statevyide survey of Area S ervice Cen - 
ter clientele, the Program Assessment and Evalua- 
tion Unit (1973) attempted to provide three levels 
of information: definitive (what an ASC is at this 
time!, comparative (how well the centers have 



achieved goals stated in theiKproposals), and cata- 
lytic (how much change has occurred in clientele as 
a result of their servicies). The survey requested in- 
formation about the number of contacts with the 
ASC. types of services utilized, the most and least 
beneficial services, an example of change (if any) 
which resulted from contact with an AiSC, and 
whether services should be expanric<^ reduced, or 
maintained at the same level. Results of this survey 
led the evaluators to conclusions related to the 
original goals of the evaluation. First, there v^s no 
one description that would fit all' the Area Service 
Centers. The ASC's were designed to ineet the 
diverse needs of a geographical region, and their 
activities-Tefletred~t hat need. Seconds the centers 
generally achieved their stated goals aqd success- 
fully concluded the activities proposed in the initial 
agreements. Third, there were ipany changes in, 
. the ASC clientele directly attributable tp scr.vice 
center involvjement. 

One indication of the posiive influence of change 
wrought by virtue of ASC cffoits is the increase ^in 
number and percentage of Illinois .school districts 
with gifted programs.. In" the-year that the first nvo 
" experimental centers were established (1 970-1971)- 
31% (365) of the total number of districts in the 
state operated approved programs. The next year 
this figure increased to 35.5%, and after all the 
ASC's had been in operation for one year (1972- ' 
1973). the number increased to 466 or 42.5%, The 
percentage of districts participating has remained 
relatively stable since ^this report (43.9% and 
41.5% last ycfar and this year, respectively). It 
..should be noted, however, that these statistics may 
reflect the tendency of ASC's to concentrate on a^ 
small number of schools and provide intensive ser- 
vices. Because there is a maximum leVel of mean- 
ingful service, that can be provided .with a fixed 
amount of funding, the majority of ASC's arc not 
actively encouraging new di.stritts to participate for 
fear of spreading existing services even thinner. It 
should be noted, too, that districts participating in 
the program were the larger ones, so that' approxi- 
mately 75% of the state's population of gifted chil- 
dren is being served. -c^ 

Other evidence of change was the ability of 38% 
of the respondents to* cite a specific example ofy 
changes that were results of ASC involvement.'^^ 
Another 24% were able to describe a general 
example; itr4s4TitrerestiTig-to-notev-as-wdl7~th^ — 
of teachers and 41% of gifted program directors 
were able to describe a specific change, while only 
22% of other administrators could be specific- 
Changes were analyzed according to attitude dis- 
played: 93.5% were positive while only 6.5% were • 
r^egative. Several of the negative comments pointed 



out constraints caused by limited ASC funding. 
The nature of changes reported was varied -de- 
veloping varied ways of reaching gifted children, 
implementation of individualized programs in sev- 
eral subject areas, and fostering more openness to 
change, flexibility, and; creativity on the part of 
teachers. 

Of interest, too, are the services perceived as 
most beneficial in producing change. Teachers, 
program directors, and administrators all agreed 
that workshops and training sessions were the most 
valuable. Second in importance to teachers were 
sammer institutes; to directors and other adminis- 
trators, phone calls and correspondence were the 



second, most valuable. The content which was most, 
beneficial to both teachers- and other administra- 
tors was related to teaching methods, while gifted 
f.rogram directors viewed program development 
and planning as the most beneficial. 

Finally, results of the survey showed that 93% of 
t ie respondents indicated that ASC services should 
.be increased or maintained^ at the same level. Of 
airthe groups^ teachers were the most favorable, 
with the majority advocating an increase in services^ 
provided. - 

As supervisor of programs for the gifted in a re- 
gion served by one of the area service centers, the 
author was responsible for approval and monitoring 
of local programs for the gifted and was deeply 
involved ^in program development. In three years," 
some programs progressed steadily, with an in— ^ 
crease in types of services provided as well as an lni:_. 
provement in quality and extent of total school in- 
volvement. Other programs showed relatively little ' 
' progress. Of those with Micreased sophistication, an 
overwhelming rnajority were involved .to a great 
extent with the ASC. Those showing very little pro- 
gress were usually districts Avhich did Tiot requestr^ 
local assistance. from the center, li \s interesting to 
note tha't in many instances, directors of these 
lower quality programs would send_Leachers to 
regional workshops, but did not involve themselves. 
Changes could be observed in isolated classrooms, 
but the total program did not improve signifi- 
cantly. 

Evaluation of the local district.service 'model has 
shown— that — i t — i^ — an— ef feeti ve — rhet^if)d — f or-^ 
encouraging and accomplishing locai — program " 
devetopment fofThe gifred^^^^ 
be met, however, befote it can be effective: 

1. The top administration must support the , 
program actively. In fact, district policy should 

^-l!^"'"^^^^^^ each school develop appropriate • 
procedures for educaungJjL^gift^^^ 
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2. I'he con.sukani(s) shouhl be releas<*d from 
.leaching duties ior of their 

tin\e. Whether this'tmie^S^pread out over the 
entire week or only two and-^ne-half days of the 
week does not seem to make a significant dif- 
fereace.^ . . .v.^..^ ' . 

3. The .consul tant(s)- must >be able to -relate effec- 
tively to teachers, admiriTstrato'rs^ and gift stu- 
dents at all grade leveis.;..,---''^"^^ ^ '^?r 

3-". ,T CO nsu ll anJ(S')'iTiir^^ bF a b 1 e t o^c^rgSfi^fe^l o c a 1 
resources-^fectively for prQgr^fHi;SGvelopment 
ahcl staff training. ■ . * , . 

^ Finally, the success of a service center model is 
based on the in t^rrel ^ ions hips of a va riet^^fT:^!!-!^!:^!, 
tors, and is in large part due to its foundation on 
an effective model of change. Thfe nexrsexrtiaftpT^V 
sents an analysis of this theoretical B^asis alongJwtfh 
a comparison of the jumrner instin^J^-^tfjCdem^n^ 

- St ration-center in otiels. 




eomparisim^TlnsiTvice Models 

:rucial problem in teacher -traimng-teri^3*ih^i:^^^^^ 
training is most~pH)d:UGt^V€— for- what per son s^and 
_ foxjajpLa t_p.uxpo se ? ' ' { K o oyTim j fa li , 1969). Very 1 i U Le^- 
research has dealt dipeGtly-^with the prpbierrv^a^^:!!^ 
though man y^evaiuri tti51is^oi^5fagT^ 
the type of training deseribed has achieved certain 
results with ihefTha^^ the teachers involved. 

The variable igncTfed in most of these studiesjsjjxe-— - 
^^iiat^r^.-Oi the teac her/learncr. TTT^her words, 
1 a I cu i » 1 1 1 iTrri^chara eti2^^4s6tes — err)Ocional r-SQ gi ai 



o( teacher behavior or atti- 



— ifttel leetoaJ^^hystc a 

tude cjianrged as a result of a visit co a demonstra- 
^.tixJrv^enter, attendance at a .summer Institute, or 
participation in service center activities? Are there 
common chara^pteristics of those who did not 
charige^V^h^t were they2Ll™__ 
~~ ~ Sorne^f~£he e val u a ti ons^ gave i n d i c arib ris^ - 
. mpnalities: . ' ^ - 

TT^Sliirriistrators who changed as a result of visits 
to demonstration centers were younger and less . 

an those who did not make 




teachers and high school teacheVs were 
ly to trsTbut activities observed in de- 
monstration centers than were language arts and 
elem^juary teachers, and 
Service 



_3. J^rea Service Center dire ctors bel ieve t hat 
-^0ungef-ri3Jt^jfOT>n4;,a4^^ .are' more likely 

to change teaching methods than older or high 
school teachers who are' involved in ASC activi- 
ties. ' ^. 

Kooyumjian (1969) attempted to determine 
ckaracteristics of teachers who are more likely to 



1)0 successful in a workshop situation which is . 
<*)riemed toward change in teacher behavior but 
where a content background must be learned in- 
dependently. She selected a group of achievers and 
a group of nonaqhievers in a test of content on 
gifted education*, and compared them O i the vari- 
ables of intellectual abifity, attitude or personality 
type*, and background in training, exjperience,^ and 
jobpositioR. She concluded that 

high achievers had a higher level of mental 
ability, had less previous training in teaching 
gifted children, had a higher level of college 
training, fewer years of experience, more" re- 
sponsible positions in education, and. attitude 
preferences more closely related to ''creative 
personality type. The data provide evidence 
that role . function and the preference for 
fextraversion and for Intuition may be associ- " 
ated with success in independent study in 
content achievement. 

' She did not determine which teachers' behavior 
Actually changed. as- a result of workshop participa- 
ioiT, but other studies using the same personality, 
ri^^^tory, MBTI, have determined that people^ 
with the personality characteristics which differen- 
tiated betweenjthe higfi and low achievers in 
Kooyumjiarrt^udy are those who accomplish, th^" 
^jBoST^hanges in all fields of'human endeavor. We 
jrjan-^-^Ssume with, some assurance, that these 
teachers are^jikely to be enthusiastic innovators in 
thetwehopUr-^^ ^ 
"^^..^te^Te^ (1968) also found that the same scale of 
the MBTI predicted which individuals would ibe-^ 
successful in T group laboratory situations. Suc- 
cessful individuals tehd^ed to prefer such activities 
'as helping, experiftienting, becoming involved, and 
. und^rstartfcnng processes^and relating them to other 
:r:'^ituations more than unsuccessful individuals. Both 
Steeje_(4-9Mj^nd Kooyumjian (1969) concluded 
that thf personality inventory should not be used as 
a method of predicting who' changes in a certain 
^ type of .Ktiiation^^Murasan instrument to help\pro- 
vide d joidefmnge of trairimg^experievces suited to 
different types of individuals. . . / 

Xbbyumjian makes some other important recom- 
mendations: " . 



1 . ' As adults have learned cdrTt^nt background in 
workshops in which this. is not the^primary task,' 
It will be worthwhile to further develop such 

' ])rogramrnitig ' (p. 89). 

2. Students in the academic course achieved more 
( ontent knowledge than workshop participants, 
so if fhis 'is the only objective, an ""academic 

ourse^S.eems to be the best method of training. 
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3. S^irc two of the workahopft wtrcnot significant- 
ly diff^rrnt from the aGadcmic course in. con-' 
tent^^gain, /*if combining training in processes 
and training in content involves receiving less 
comprehensive preparation in either area, the 
accomplishments of the workshops seem to have 
been worth the investment ' (p. 86). 

• .4. ''Inservice progranis can be designed with build- 
ing blocks of : " content only, where this is the 
primary need ; ' con tej:it, translated for use at 
^PP^lPP^ate teaching levels ; experiences for 
attitude change with content background ; 
experiences for attitude change* with experi- 
ments designed for behavioral change" (p 
■ -89-90). 

Finally, while Kooyumjian's findings are rmpor- 
tant, it should be cautioned that a much greater 
amount of research needs to be done in this area 
before we can begin 'to predict adequajcely what 
type Qf training is most beneficial for what people 
and for what purposes. But must we wait u'ntil a 
significant amount of research has determined the 
type of training we should conduct? No. We-must 
continue to try to develop, a successful program 
based on the knowledge presently available, keep 
accurate records so others can profit from our ex- 
perience, and continually modify our techniques 
based on the latest developments! There are also 
Certain principles which can increase chances^for 
developing a successful training program. 

The most important general principles are 
those which make up the program's basis as re- 
gards some' theory of change. Our problem is 
"What training is most productive for what persons 
and for what purpose?" In drder for a strategy of 
change to be useful, it "must say something about.^ 
(1) the innovation and its development, (2) the 
nature of the advocates, (3) the nature of the rc- 
ceiyei^s, and (4) the type of transactional process 
intended" (Conrad, Colton, Kelley, & Brooks, 
1372). Comparing the two, "what training" 
l^iecomes the type of transactional process intended, 
"what persons" betomes the nature of the receivers, 
and 'what purpose" becomes Jihe innovation arid its 
development. The fourth aspect of a change 
strategy, the nature of the . advocates, \s closely 
linked with both the pQrpose of the training and 
the type of training to be' conducted, since the 
pcrson(sy' responsible for training activities will in 
large part determine both the transactional process 
and the purpose of the program. On the other 
hand, the purpose of the training may determine 
which person is responsible for it. 

Havelock (1969), in his" analysis of over 4.000 
studies of change, concluded that there are e.ssen- ' 
tially three discrete conceptualizations of the 
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change process. All have certain strengths, weak- 
nesses, and baiic principles which are interrelated- 
and interdependent. The th>ee concepts sa re (a) 
Research, Development, and Diffusion Perspective; 
(b) the Social Interaction Perspective; and (c) the 
Problem Solver Perspective. Others hav(r developed 
different conc;eptualizations of the change process, 
but usually these processes can be grouped into one 
of the above categories. » 

The firsts Research, Development, and^Diffusion 
(RD&D), has been described in the section o,n 
demonstration centers. This theory is h\x\\t on the 
assumption that a consumer will accept an innova- 
tion if it has been evaluated objectively and posi- 
tively. Its weaknesses are that it is overrational, 
over-idealized, excessively research oriented, and 
inadequately consumer oriented (Conrad et.aL, 
1972). Jt . places excessive emphasis on the assump- 
tion that a change will be adopted if it is shown to 
be effective, and too little emphasis on the unique 
charaGteristics, needs, or problems of each , con- 
sumer. . .' • 
The second. Social Interaction, is built on the 
relationship between "those who knQw" aild **those 
who don't know." It emphasizes the importance of 
social relationships in the transactional network, 
the consumer's place in the network,' the signifi- 
cance of informal personal relationships, the impdt;^ 
tance of a reference group, and different types of 
influence strategies at differ,ent stages in the adopt- 
ing process. This change concept has as its weak- 
nesses inadequate emphasis on the importance of 
the innovation and its development, little attention, 
to the psychological processes inside the consumer, 
arid little attention to. the organization because of 
concentration on the individual as consumer. 

The Problem Solver Perspective has several dis- 
tinct stages: (ji) to help the client identify his 
needs, (b) t,o help hirji formulate the need as a solv- 
able problem, (c) to identify and locate resources 
^relevant to the probleni, (d) to identify potentially 
feasible solutions, (e) to translate^ the knowledge of 
a solution into a specific plan of action, and'(f) to 
carry out these solutions wiih evaluation jn terms 
reducing the needs. An advocate or other person 
works with the consumer to help him find the iiino- 
vations that make sense in terms of his own,sftua- 
tion. Its weaknesses are excessive strain on the 
consumer, minimization of the "Tole of outside"' 
resources, and the iassumptiori^ th^. someone else 
has done the research and^developrrlient, \ , 

The Problem'^Solver^ Per^jpecfive seems ta trie to* 
be the single most potentially successful concept of 
♦change; The consumer's w^ld^'seemsi to be a sensi-' 
ble place to begin ffrifc'c-the^^^ hafe an 

effect there. The consultant "is" percei\red in a posi- 
tive way — as a helper, catalyst, or collaborator-^ 
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and inside resources are giv( n equyl weight with 
the outside. Self initi^tio^ ^nd a positive attitude 
to\yarc| change create the best motivational climate 
for change. Other perspectives in combination can 
serve to meet diverse needs, and can be more 
potentially useful if they are combined in suctl a 
way as to complement each other. ' 

As previously stated, demonstration centers are 
based on the research, development, and diffusion 

^ model o^ change. Part of the reason for the limited., 
success of Illinois' ^ demonstration centers was the 
way plans were -carried but, but most, important 
was their theoretical base — the R&D model did not 
take into account the .consumer and his needs. 
When demonstration centers provide followupl 
assistance to visitors (potential consumers), they 
appear to be able to assist these consumers in 
adapting the innovation to their situation— and 
thus increase the chances of/ adoption. The addi- 
tion ofnhis aspect illustrates the combination of 
elements of the problem solver perspective. 

The service center model is based prin^arilv on 
the problem solver concept of change. An advocate 
assists schools in identifying needs, stating prob- 
lems, locating resources, developing aliernativc 
solutions, and implementing the plans they have 
devised. Weaknesses in the conceptual basis (ex- 
cessive Strain on the consumer, minimizati(f>n of the " 
role of outsiders, and the assumption that someone , 
else has taken care of research and development) 
can be minimized by the addition gf certain pro^ " 
gram components. If, for exaniple, a service center 
designates several schools as demonstration"^ centers, 
it in effect is emphasizing the deveTopmental pro- 
cess of several innovations. In the case of a school 
district service center, the active s^upport (or force- 
ful tactics) of top administration is necessary to 
avoid excessive dependence on the consumers ini- 

, tiatiye in solving the problem. If the reirhburse- 
ment phase of the Illinois, program w^ere manda- 
tory rather than permissive; the effect would be 
•much the same on a larger basis. In other cases, 
when service centers actually provide some of the 
resources Unci solutions whkh they, in turn, helj^ 
the consumer to identify, they arc minimizing the 

. strain on the consumer. . . . ' 

Other we^tknesses are less ifnportant because of 
the. nature af ihe system. One of the weaknesse.s of 
the problem solver perspective is its assumption'' 
that someone else has taken car^ of the researi^^h 
and development. In education, many times this is 

, a fairJy safe assumption. One of the biggest prob- 
lems in education is- the widc^gap between research 
and actuAl 'practice. . \, 

Diepending on the methods used and the particu- 

\lar format, ^summer instifuies can be based on 



almost any theory of change.. For example, iq 
Torrance's workshop, all three concepts cohtri-^^ 
buted to .the methods used. When teachers . were 
subjected to a period of "inputs and spent time 
developing methods to be used, the R&D model" 
was the important basis; when the directors placed 
teachers in informal situations with themselves as 
"helpers/* the emphasis was on the socialanterac- 
tion theory. Certain strong social relationships were 
built between instructor and student that increased 
the chances for acc^pt^r^ce of the innovations. A 
further application of the social interaction theory'' 
would have occurred if teams of teachers from 
schools in the area had attended together. They 
would have developed a reference group with 
similar concerns, and would h^ve built some sup^J/ 
portive relationships among their small group. ^ 

As the teachers. applied knowledge gained* in the - 
input phase tu a teaching situation, they were 
assisted by the supervisots in solving their indivi- 
dual problems. In the last phase of the institute, 
the teachers spent time in identification of poten- 
tial problems and solutions,, which was an applica- 
tion of^ the problem solver perspective. A further 
e.xtention of this concept would have been followup 
assistance to the teachers in their own classrooms. 

It seems that the- majority of unsuccessful insti- 
tutes place undue emphasis on only 'one aspect of 
the R&D model ~ diffusion." If an advocate of a 
certain innovation spends two to four weeks dis- 
seminating information about, and Expounding 
on, the merits of the particular methods he is advo- 
cating, the adoption rat^^s^will no doubt below. 

In conclusion, the problem of whi^t. training is 
most effective for certain people to ^'dicorr^plish cer: 
tain purposes is one that has not been d^alt with 
adequately in the research community. Until 
needed information is available, then, we'.will be 
better instructed to plan inservice training *based 
on certain principles and theories of change. 

Summary a|id Recommendations 



Since traditional methods of developing 'trained 
personnel^^ (tiirough undergraduate and gra'duate 
programs at colleges and universities)' have failed 
to meet the need for teachers of the gifted, we must 
develop new ways. One of the most important ways 
is to deyelop specially strained personnel \vithin the 
ranks of those already teaching. In addition, inser- 
vice training will continue to be an important 
means for keeping teachers abreast of new knowU 
ege, attitudes, and methods. ^ 

All of the models described heAi,a?e ba-sed on 
some theory or theories o^ the ftange process. 
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They cair be improved by correcting certain weak- 
" nesse^ln their theoretical base as well as by modify- 
ing the specific techniques used. Even"^ though the 
service center mocicl is the most versatile of the 
three presented and is based gn a sound theory of 
educational change, there is a need for a varfety of 
kinds of training to serve a variety of people and 
purposes. 

Base on So imd Theory . • 

It is recommended that inservice ed^^ 
seeks-to accornplish certain changes in classroom 
methods, be based on a sound theory or theories of 
, charige. Consult the section on Comparison of In- 
Service Mqdels for rationale^and suggestions. 

Combination of Theories and Pfactices , 

It is recommended that ins ervice models should 
combine certain theories and principles in order 
to minirnize the weaknesses in he font in eachrCom- 
parison of Inservici* Models gives rationale and 
suggestions for this recommendation also. ^ 

Continuing Educat ion • / 

It is recommended that ins ervice education should 
be continiiirig education. Teachers need to keep up 
with current educational theories, nepd to learn 
and develop altern itiv- teaching strategies, and 
need to gain'deeper understandings of interper- 
sori il relationships in the classrobm-as well as in 
the school and community.' Teachers can be ex- 
pected to assume the responsibility for continued 
self/improvement to a certain extent/ but educa- 
tional institutions must provide organized oppor- 
tunities as^ we 11 as support. One summer institute, a 
Visit to a demonstration center, or attendance at a 
few t\vo day workshops does not constitute an effec- 
tive inservice program. Yeachers must have in^en 
sive, extended training. 

Successful Methods and Participation 

It is recommended that iru^thods be used which 
have been successful and which: provide for maxi^ 
^um participation of the teacher in his or her own 
learning: Many of the same principles that apply 
to children's learnin),^ also apply to adult learning: 
individualize learning experiences, use of experi« 
mental learning is the most effective,- teach the 
process as well as the content, teach the teachers.to 
accept as well as cause change, develop creativity ' 
aild imprpve self concepts, and develop skills of 
'acquiring/ processing, .and applying knowledge. 
The following is only a partial list: 

• Self assessment --including the analysis of pre- 
^ sent behavior, the setting of goals for changes, 
the identification of resources to accomplish 



, change, 4nd the evaluation o£ progre.ss .toward 
stated goals. • 

• Practice in realistic settings. 

• Devi^lopment of an intimate knowledge of teach- 
ing methods by demonstrating to the greatest 
extent possible with your own behavior and 
method^ the particular methods and techniques 
you are trying to teach. - • 

• Feedback from and jntj^^^ction with other tea^ 
J — ers-rr— ^-'^"^'^ " • • . 

• Group solving of the problerns. 

• Opportunities for teachers to ptesent -'sessions*' 
or experiences for other teachers. 

Giving Teachers Specific Examples^^^^ - ; _ 

Even though teachers need ia theo^^ for 
the chan^es^^J>eing advocated^, it is recommended 
that, thiy must be given adeqi^ate specific examples 
of classroom applications as well as assistance in 
developing these applications for their unique 
situations. Many times teachers already understand 
and believe in a particular theory, hut because they- 
do not have specific ideas to use tomorrow, the 
theory never becomes practice. 

Starting with Change Minded Teachers" 

It is recommended thai^ initially, programs train 
those teachers who are the most change minded. 
They will be more likely to actually initiative innova- 
tions, and will be advocate^ of the program. Other 
teachers who change more slowly ^nd who rely on 
their judgment of succfgssful practices to make 
decisions about methods to \ise may change tech- 
niques or at'^^lcast be more receptive to change if 
they have observed a successful new program in the 
classroom of a fellow teacher. As an a^ded bonus, 
the entire gifted prograrn probably will be more 
successful if teachers are selected on the basis of a 
positive attitude toward change. In the longitudi-- 
n^l study of Illinois Gifted: Programs (where practi-* 
cally all the teachers selected for the gifted program 
came from the existing faculty), House and his 
colleagues found that in the better programs, . 
teachers were selected because they were change/ 
rhinded. Selecting teachers because they volun- 
^ teered or were interested was negatively correlated 
with quality. Selecting teachers on the basis of per-* 
ceived cornpetence, previous training, or experi- 
ence had little effect, and neither did amount of 
past training. Total years teaching and years 
teaching in the gifted program also had no effect 
(House et al., 1970). 

Selecting Leaders . . . 

It is recommended that programs select carefully 
those who will be the leaders of inservice training. 



Simply knowfhg the subj^ect or being a good teach- 
er is not enough for an inservice trainer -he or she 
must be able to develop meaningful relationships 
with teachers, must be skilled in problem solving 
^ methods, must be able to demonstrate effective 



teaching techniques -in short, mujit be a Com- 
munity Chahge Educator. 

Certain recommendations in the preservice sec- 
tion are also important in inservice. The first, 
second, fourth, and sixth are the most relevant. 



Appen^^ : 

University Training Programs 
in Education for the Gifted 



The universities. listed below offer either a Bach- 
elor's, Master's, or Doctorate in the* education of 
the gifted. In many cases major universities will 
make provisions for emphasis on education of the 
gifted in certain doctoral programs; however these 
are not listed. Those listed have planned programs 

- -^^ - " * • . , 

Alabama ' • / - • 

Department of Special Education 
University of South Alabama 
" Mobile, Alabama 36688 
Bachelor's and Master's 



California 

. Department of Special Education 
California State University 
Long Beach, California 90840 
Master's and Doctorate 



Connecticut 

Department of Special-Education 
Southern Connecticut State College 
New Haven,' Connecficut 06515 
Masters 

Department of Educational Psychology 
Box U fvl - 
Univei\si(y of Connecticut 
Sior r.s, (Connecticut 062G3 
Master's and Doctorate 



Florida 

.^chool of Education 
University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 33620 
Master's and Doctorate 



in thisTield. , 

In addition, many universities offer one course 
or a few courses. However, this ij not considered a 
program, and only those universities offering a 
degree are listed. ' ' 



Georgia 

Department of Educational Psychology 
University of Georgia ' 
Athens, Georgia 30601 ' 

Master's and Doctorate 

Department of Special Education 
Georgia State University 
33 Gilmer St. S.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 

Masters and Doctorate 

Illinois ^ 

Department of Special Education 
Southern Illinois University 
Edwardsville, Illinois 62025 - 
Master's 

Foster G. McGaw Graduate School 
National College of Education 
2840 Sheridan Road 
Evanston, Illinois 60201; ' 
, Master's 

School of Education 
Bradley University 
1502 West Bradley 
Peoria, Illinois 61606 
Master's 

Michigan ' ' 

Department of Psychology 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Education Specialist Degree (School 

Psychological Consultant for the Gifted) 
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New York ' 

Department of Special Education 
Teacher's College 
Columbia University 
NeW York, New York 1 0027 
Master s and Doctorate 



Ohio 

School of Education 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 44240 

Master s and Doctorate 
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irAVe as educators ire going to prepare our gifted 
rudents for success in a world in a constant state f)f 
change, we must. prepare teachers for their role in 
the change process. If teachers are the key to a 
succeWul program for gifted students, then the 
teacher trainer is tha ''locksmith" who shapes and 
rnolds the key and is the most important link in the 
whole process. A teacher training program must 
cause change either directly or ' indirectly at all 
levels school, teacher, a^nd s'tudent. If this seems 



an impossible task, we might well be instructed b\\ 
the words of Robert Theobald (1970) in his intro- 
duction to. Alternative Futures for America, 77; 

^ Some will say mat the initiatives suggested 
herein hre impossible. The only reply to such 
a charge\is that we must all therefore ciare to 
do the impojssible. All current initiatives with- 
in the realm of the possible appear to be fail- 
ing. 
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